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WILLIAM WINDOM, 
THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


HE portrait before us—we never have 
seen the original—impresses us fa- 
vorably ; it shows excellent health, and 
general harmony of disposition and char- 





acter. Mr. Windom appears to have a 
large head, and, therefore, much general 
power. He evidently resembles his 


‘mother, which is shown by the delicate, 
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rather small features, and by the form of 
the forehead. 

In early life we judge that he was more 
marked in his perceptive talent, as com- 
pared with the reasoning power, than at 
present. He is capable of attending to 
details, and has come to be capable of 
comprehending abstract thought and 
taking in large affairs. 
have an excellent memory of facts, of 
words, and also of combinations; he 
could carry on business which was com- 
plicated, and not lose sight of any of its 
factors. He has large Constructiveness, 
which is indicated by the width of the 
head at the temples and backward to a 
point upward and forward of the top of 
the ears, and he seems to be broad at the 
region of Acquisitiveness, which, when 
well developed, serves to inspire the in- 
tellect to act sharply and clearly in the 
direction of financial matters; he should, 
therefore, be an economist and a correct 
thinker in respect to fiscal affairs. His 
head is wide above and back of the 
ears, indicating courage, force, power of 
facing difficulty, and his temperament 
will lead him to hold on steadily, when he 
thinks he is right, until he has worn out 
opposition, or conquer it if brought to a 
conflict. His Conscientiousness, located 
at the back of the crown, seems well ele- 
vated; there is capacity in that region 
where Firmness, Cautiousness, Conscien- 
tiousness, Hope, and Approbativeness are 
situated ; hence he should be known asa 
man ambitious to be appreciated, desirous 
of the good opinions of his fellow-men, 
cautious in his movements, courageous, 
and earnest in that which he thinks is 
right, joined with intelligence, planning 
talent, and financial and mechanical 
ability. Asa literary man and speaker, 


He seems to |} 





he should succeed well, and quite well as 
a solid thinker and debater. 


If President Garfield had named Mr. 
Sherman for the Treasury, and thus re- 
tained that gentleman in the Govern- 
ment, we should have regarded his ac- 
tion as in every way becoming, and a de- 
served compliment to a most efficient 
financial officer. But the ways of poli- 
tics,“ which are past finding out,” ap- 
peared to require a sweeping change in 
the composition of the Cabinet, and 
William Windom became John Sher- 
man’s successor. The appointment is 
pretty generally considered a wise one, 
and the portrait, which is said to be a 
goed representation of the Secretary’s 
features, impresses us favorably with his 
character and capabilities. 

Mr. Windom’s career has not been a 
brilliant one, in the parlance of the day, 
but mainly distinguished for a steady, 
even performance of duty in private and 
public life. He is a native of Ohio, hav- 
ing been born in Belmont County of that 
State, May 10, 1827. The son of an early 
settler, he was familiarized with many 
of the hardships of frontier life. He was 
educated in the “ academy ” of the neigh- 
borhood, and had been apprenticed to 
the tailor’s trade in Fredericktown, Ohio, 
but sooabandoned it in disgust with his 
ill success, and turned his attention to 
the study of law. This was a source of 
grief to his pafents, Hezekiah and Mercy, 
who belonged to the Hicksite Quakers, 
and looked upon the law and lawyers as 
a prime source of worldly iniquity. The 
young man’s ambition and force of char- 
acter bore him rapidly onward, however, 
and at the age of twenty-three he was 
admitted to the bar. He established 
himself at Mount Vernon, Ohio, and two 
years later, in 1852, was elected Prose- 
cuting Attorney for Knox County as a 
Whig by a majority of 300, although the 
county had usually gone Democratic. In 
1855, he removed to Winona, Minn., and 
there practiced law, taking part also in 
politics, and winning prominence as a 
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icader, as his nomination and election 
to Congress in the fall of 1858 fully at- 
tested. 

During his first term as a representa- 
tive, he served in the Committee on 
Public Lands, and was appointed one of 
the special Peace Committee of Thirty- 
three, which was formed after the election 
of Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency. 
His course in the National Legislature 
strengthened the confidence of party 
friends at home, and others, so that he 
was repeatedly returned to Washington, 
taking his seat in the Thirty-seventh, 
Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, and Fortieth 


Congresses, working in them as a mem- 


ber of important committees, specially 
those connected with Public Expendi- 
tures, and Indian Affairs. . 

At the close of the session of the 
Fortieth Congress he returned home with 
the view of devoting himself to private 
business, but the following year, viz., in 
July, 1870, he received from the Governor 
of Minnesota an appointment to the 
Senate of the United States, to fill the 
place made vacant by the death of Daniel 
S. Norton. This appointment was made 
good by his election, in January 1871, by 
the State Legislature, for the full term of 
six years, whjch expired March 4, 1877, 


and this service was supplemented by his 
election to the Senate for a second term. 
His call to a participation in the admin- 
istration of Executive business, however, 
has arrested his Senatorial career mid- 
way, and thus far he has indicated an ap- 
preciation of the financial needs of the 
country, which has won the approval 
especially of the producing and indus- 
trial classes of the people. 

Lower rates of interest on Government 
securities mean lower taxes upon the 
masses of the people at large, and the 
Secretary who aims, by firm and judicious 
measures, to reduce the interest drain on 
the National Treasury, must rise in the 
esteem of a grateful public. There are 
some who claim to know him who say, 
that under his management there will be 
no disturbance of the sound financial 
policy established by Secretary Sherman, 
but onthe contrary a steady development 
harmoniously adapted to the best busi- 
ness interests of every section of the 
Union. Mr.Windom is of medium height, 
heavily built, and presents an aspect of 
mental strength united with frankness 
and geniality. His home in Washington 
is on Vermont Avenue, a plain but pleas- 
ant house, standing in a cluster of luxu- 
riant maple trees. 








RESPONSIBILITIES OF GENIUS. 


ENIUS is the quality of uncommon 


endowment by the Father of Spirits. | 


As some men are born kings, so some are 
the monarchs of mankind. 
the artificers of thought, the builders of 
mind. Better than titles, or heraldic re- 


nown, or vast wealth, they possess what | 


allof them can not purchase. They move 
among their fellows as light-givers, as 
spirit magnets, as walking marvels; the 
enchanters of intellect, the builders of 
soul-mansions, the wizards of immaterial 
wealth. They are universal ‘travelers 
welcomed into every land, and making 
illustrious the place of their birth. They 
speak to all peoples ; kings die, and em- 
pires decay, but they live on in ever- 


They are | 


| increasing youth. No manipulations of 


Science, or college curriculum, or parch- 
/ment diplomas, can bring them into 
recognition or authority. Homer lives, 
| though the olden Greece is dead. Bunyan 
keeps upon his pilgrimage, while his 
Stewart-persecutors are remembered only 
for their vices and follies. Shakspeare 
will delight with his sumptuous crea- 
tions, when the Tudor monarchs are 
recollected as buried mummies, Chat- 
terton, “the marvelous boy”; Cowper, 
the melancholy author of his “Task”; 
Burns, the Ayrshire plowman, and Goethe, 
the regal poet, romancer, and philoso- 
pher in one, will be read, eulogized, and 
preserved in monument and picture, 


+ 
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when these United States shall grow old 
in historic age. 

Genius has ever been held in admira- 
tion; and as enthroned power has been 
regarded above law or public senti- 
ment, so people of genius have been re- 
garded by misled opinion as excusable 
from the ordinary obligations of decorum 
and morality. Alexander’s wry neck 
was imitated by fashion because it was 
his, and the immoral eccentricities of 
brilliant minds have been excused or pal- 
liated, because of their connections with 
what was uncommon. The patrician 
may trample on the “Decalogue,” but 
the plebeian must observe the “Sermon 
on the Mount.” The brilliant Byron 
may be the central figure of a lust- 
Saturnalia, but the commonplace civis 
must observe the sanctities of home. 
A Fanny Ellsler, because poised in 
pantalettes like a flying nymph, may 
bound over all lines separating vice 
from virtue, but the dairyman’s daughter, 
whose circle of duties require a slower 
and modest grace, must never forget the 
virtues of Dorcas. What matters it, if a 
Madam Rachel or Bernhardt shame the 
household virtues and domestic sancti- 
ties? do they not charm and fascinate 
amid swelling music, falling bouquets, 
and applauding throngs? What matters 
it, if Virtue bleeds while Pleasure rules 
the hour? In holding the mirror up to 
nature, why cant about the Pattern on 
the Mount? What has good acting to 
do with good diving? If a renowned 
metaphysician like Stuart Mill disregard 
the marriage code, a Mary Woolstone- 
craft lead the way before him with Wil- 
liam Godwin, exceptionally unique with 
his wizard pen, why should it be a won- 
derment if “George Eliot” be willing to 
be called the wife of Mr. Lewes, while 
dispensing with the marriage covenant ? 
Miss Marian Evans before the connec- 
tion, while in it, and after his death, sub- 
scribing herself Miss Marian Evans still? 
These four were of four-sguare genius, 
as the old Greeks would call a person 
pre-eminently endowed ; but would this 
mental brifliancy bring with it a heavenly 





dispensation from the laws of virtue and 
the obligations of a good example? Is 
the brightest light to act as false to 
human trust? Is less required from 
greatness than from mediocrity? Shall 
the favored stumble at noonday upon the 
mountains, while the plodders walk safely 
in the obscure valley ? 

We have always supposed that from 
those to whom much is given, much 
would be required. If there are “ myriad- 
minded” people in the world, whose 
minds see from heaven to earth, and 
from earth to heaven; if there are minds 
so constructed like the Revelator’s living 
beings, “full of eyes before and behind ” ; 
whose thoughts wander through eternity, 
and come to ordinary mortals with their 
rich spoils, it needs not much common 
sense to determine that they should be 
helps, guides, inspirations, to those less 
favored, and not serve as hindrances, 
stumbling-blocks, and discouragemente 
in seeking whatsoever things are of good 
report. We think that a mind conscious 
of rich endowments, should feel it a rest- 
ing duty to be a helpmeet for those less 
qualified for the engagements of life; to 
subtract from no virtue, darken no hope, 
mislead no aspiration, hinder no reform, 
and misrepresent no ordination of God. 
Let Dickens wear the laurels of his 
beautiful creations, yet let his admirers 
confess their disappointment at his ex- 
ample as a husband; teaching reform, 
yet discouraging temperance by his pen 
and example; commending the religion 
of his country, yet introducing its pro- 
fessors and ministers as weak hypocrites ; 
professing himself a believer in Christ, 
yet listening to the poorest actor with 
patience, “no matter how poor the play, 
always careful while he sat in his box to 
make no sound which should hurt the 
feelings of the actor or show any lack 
of attention,” yet never, or rarely, seen 
as a worshiper in God's house, with any 
preacher—Melville, Spurgeon, Parker, 
Farrar, or Newman Hall—able to hold 
his attention for an hour; a genius 
catching follies as they flew about him 
to entertain his fellows, and living with 
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human woes and frailties, yet falling, 
with no voice to speak or eyes to see, 
when near the marvels of eternity. 
“George Eliot” was a woman unusually 
gifted. Greater than Hannah More, or 
Charlotte Bronté ; the equal of Madame 
DeStatl or Mrs. Browning, yet coming 
under an eclipse, how uncertain her light 
and how sad her end! No woman could 


have drawn such a character as Dinah | 


Morris, who had not in early life been 
familiar with divine originals; and caught 
a sight of the Mount of the Beatitudes. 
We read “Adam Bede” with eyes suf- 
fused with tears, yet soon wiped away 
with a thankful and rejoicing spirit; we 


peruse her last productions feeling as if | 
the sun had been withdrawn, and the air | 


was too stifling to breathe. We feel in 
the first, as if we were Guostics indeed ; 


we come to the last, and we say, “ Well, | 


this is Agnosticism, and to this com- 
plexion we must come at last!” Was 
her companion Lewes a genius? Per- 
haps he was so, but he made a terrible 
use of it when he darkened such a soul 
as that of Marian Evans. Was that the 
best that he could do for her? Perhaps 


so, for how can agnosticism convey either | 
Let not such | 


light, inspiration, or hope? 
men talk of genius; from what, for what, 
to what? Let them never speak of 
poetry ; they would place the poet in a 
bottomless pit of mephitic gas, where 
fancy and imagination could never spread 
their wings. A mental creation like that 


| of Dinah Morris—and she has had some 
originals—could never spring from Hux- 
| ley or Lewes’ material cogitations; and 
in such a world as they would make, they 
might search for her, with Edison’s lights, 
in vain. It has been said that this Lewes 
hada controlling influeace over this re- 
| markable woman. Was itso? Can one 
| soul mesmerize another? It maybe, and 
if he was such an operator, we can only 
| think of an eagle chained toa mountain 
| of lead. 
The bestowment of genius is for the 
noblest conceivable ends. It comes from 
| heaven to lead us there. It is a sad 
thing to have it mislead, or be misled. 
Yet we read human biographies in vain, 
if we do not find repeated instances 
| where the most brilliant minds, forget- 
| ting that there is a superhuman guide, 
have been misdirected by inferior ones, 
reminding us of a sun drawn away by an 
asteroid. Burns was misdirected in the 
crisis of his being, by men who shone 
little ih the puipit, but were luminous at 
the festive board where the decanters and 
tumblers were more attractive than 
morals. So “George Eliot” was misled 
from a more brilliant future by a mind 
less creative than her own; and where she 
| might have advanced from Dinah Morris 
to a Saint Cecilia, not bringing angels 
down, but leading mortals up to be 
angels, she left these mortal shores in a 
gloom and dreariness, like that of her 
funeral, in storm and rain. 
REV. JNO. WAUGH. 


MORAL CULTURE IN YOUTH. 


NTIL the discovery of Phrenology, 
no specific rules could be given for 


U 


the proper cultivation of man’s moral 


nature. And since the discovery of this 
science, educationists have not availed 
themselves of its light, so as to make 
their pupils perform the moral duties of 
life in accordance with the commands of 
the decalogue. 

In the December Number of the arth 
American Review, Richard Grant White, 


a celebrated American author, had an 
article entitled “ The Public School Fail- 
ure,” in which he proves by facts that 
can not be controverted that, even in 
New England, what is termed “a good 
education ” at the public schools, has not 
made the people honest. And here we 
will say that we do not agree with Mr. 
White in all his charges against the pub- 
lic schools, and only coincide with him 





on the question of “ Moral Culture.” 


+ 
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We admit, at the outset, that the term 
“ Education” is an expansive one, and 
hitherto has been subjected to numerous 
interpretations. But with the light of 
Phrenology to guide us, the true princi- 
ples of public education become so plain 
that “he who runs may read” them. 
This only true science of mental philoso- 
phy teaches that conscience is an innate 
faculty of the mind, and depends upon 
the culture it receives in early life for its 


right manifestation. And it should re- | 


ceive as much cultivation in our public 
schools as any of the intellectual facul- 


and such parents can not properly teach 
their children morals either by precept 
or example. In order, therefore, to have 
all parents and guardians of children in 
the future virtuous and moral, the chil- 
dren should all attend our public schools ; 
and there should be a system of. moral 
science taught in them founded on the 
law of God, as delivered to Moses -on 
Mount Sinai, and written on the head by 
the secret workings of the brain by the 
same power. 

We hold that man is a progressive being, 
and that the race, as a whole, is growing 





ties. Admitting this, the necessity of | better in a moral as well as an intellect- 


having text-books for instruction in mor- | 
als, in our primary schools, becomes ap- | 


parent to all who are versed in the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology. 


The objector says that moral culture | 
should commence in the family. We | 
admit that it should, but it ought to be | 


continued in the public school. More- 
over, there are thousands of heads of 


families in our country who have no cul- | 


tivated moral sense, although they may 
know how to read, write, and cipher; 


ual point of view. But we are forced to 
admit that all moral reforms are of slow 
growth ; at least they have been so in the 
past. Is it not reasonable to suppose, 
however, that with the light that the 
science of Phrenology will throw upon 
the intellectual and moral world, that the 
dawn of millennial glory will be seen on 
all lands, and the fulfillment of inspira- 
tion be soon realized, viz: “A nation 
shall be born in a day”? 
P. L. BUELL. 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 


CHAPTER VII.—Continued. 


THE BRAIN IN MAN, 


ONCERNING the structure of the 
brain and nervous system, Gall and 
Spurzheim laid down certain proposi- 
tions, of which the following are note- 
worthy : The white substance of the brain 
can not be under any aspect compared 
with medullary substance, for it is like 
the other nerves, entirely fibrous. 
Anatomists, long before these medi- 
cists, regarded or conjectured the white 
matter to be fibrous, but they appear to 
bé the only ones who insisted upon that 
as its true organization. Indeed, as late 


as 1825 there were some physiologists | 
who were inclined to question the evi- | 
dence of its fibrous nature, owing, prob- | 


ably, to the practice of cutting the brain 


| into transverse slices. It is easy to con- 
| ceive that in having.recourse to sucha 
| method, a body constituted of very fine 
| and delicate fibers would appear to be 
| formed of pulpy substance, as, for in- 
| stance, an apple, a bit of cheese, etc. If 
| we cut transversely the pectoral muscles 

of a chicken when ina fresh condition, 

the surface of the cut parts will appear 
/smooth; but if we scrape the muscles, 

we shall soon perceive that they are com- 
| posed of fibrous parts. 

The cerebro-spinal system, or that part 
of it which is a prolongation or rein- 
forcement of the pyramidal columns, is 
| only in communication by decussation 
| with the nervo-vertebral system. 
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As the nervous system of the abdomen, 


the chest, and of the vertebral column | 


are more or less numerous in different 
animals, and as animals are endowed 
with a greater or less number of senses, 
so also the different parts of the brain 
are more or less. numerous in the differ- 
ent species. 

[Here it should be said that Herder 
and Bonnetus, long before Gall, had posi- 
tively stated their belief in the plurality 


of the organs of the brain, Bonnetus not | 
being contented by limiting this belief | 


to man, but including animals. He states, 
for instance: The construction of the 
animal mechanism has been designed 


upon the number and diversity of the | 


objects in» view, and relatively to the 
place to which a species was assigned in 
the system of animality; the brain of 


the ape, while much less composite than | 
that of man, is incomparably more so | 


than that of the oyster]. 

Just as in the different species of ani- 
mals, the nervous system of the abdomen, 
of the chest, the vertebral column and 
the special senses differ in size, form, 
color, and density, so the different parts 
of the brain vary, according to species 
and individuals, in size, color, texture, 
and density. 

Just as each individual organism and 
the organism analogous differ in individ- 
uals of the same species, and as none of 
all these organisms have constantly a 
direct ratio with the other nervous or- 
ganism, so also each cerebral division and 
the analogous cerebral system have not 
constantly in different individuals of the 
same species a direct ratio with the other 
cerebral organisms. 

Just as the special organs of the same 
individual— for example, tnose of the 
senses—differ in size, so the cerebral 
parts vary in size in the same indi- 
vidual. 

Just as in the different species of ani- 
mals and in individuals of the same 
specics the different nervous systems of 
the abdomen, chest, the senses, develop 
at unequal periods, so also the partial’ 
systems of the brain develop and dimin- 


ish at different periods in the different 
species of Animals. 
| [M. Vincent remarks on this proposi- 
| tion that the differences and partial dim- 
|inutions in development of faculties, 
| known as they were from antiquity, should 
have been sufficient to establish the plu- 
rality of the cerebral organs, and that 
this fact would probably have been long 
| ago recognized had not the idea of a 
| principle acting independently of the 
body generally reigned among the phi- 
losophers and in the schools. ] 

The development and diminution of 
the different nervous systems in all parts 
fof the body, as much as in the brain, 
follow generally a determinate order, 
| while in certain individuals they are sub- 
| ject, however, to changes strikingly in- 
| verse. 

As with other organs, one half of the 
system only may be diseased or deranged, 

so alterations and maladies often attack 
| but one side of the different systems, or 
| but a single part. 
| [This fact of the double constitution of 
| the cerebro-nervous system explained 
how faculties could still manifest them- 
selves while there might be very serious 

lesion on one side.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CEREBRO-SPINAL 
SYSTEM IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 


The brain, of the infant at birth shows 
little consistence; its color is generally. 
of a rosy hue, and the distinction in color 
of the two substances composing it is 
but slightly apparent. The spinal mar- 
row and its superior expansion are quite 
well developed, and their consistence 
may be said to be more pronounced than 
that of the brain proper. That is very 
soft, so that it is almost impossible to 
separate the folds.) The convolutions 
lying in the middle lateral fossze may be 
more susceptible to manipulation than 
others. The deep parts, the corpora 
striata, optic couches, and semicircular 
bands are distinctly shown in the new- 
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born child, but do not possess the color | 
or density which they have in, the adult. 
In a former chapter it was stated that 
the skull grows very rapidly during this 
first four or five months, in correspond- 
ence with the increase of the brain; the | 
growth takes place mainly in the parts | 
situated at the base of the brain, those | 
which occupy the anterior and inferior | 
region of the frontal bone. 

The cerebellum does not indicate a 
growth at all corresponding with that 
of the cerebrum in the months imme- 
diately following birth; the part of it 
which is generally most developed at 
birth is that known as the Vermiform 
process. 

The new-born infant usually exhibits 
little intelligence, its life in the first two 
or three months consisting almost en- 
tirely of alimentation and sleep. But 
soon the growth of the brain begins to 
indicate itself by the exhibition of the 
function of the observing senses ; it recog- 
nizes its nurse, and the objects by which 
it is surrounded take its attention ; joy 
and grief are expressed upon its features, 


| 





and it agitates its little limbs in evident 
desire to become self-supporting and 
self-progressive. 

From the period of the appearance of 
the first teeth to the age of seven years 
the brain increases rapidly in volume and 
consistence. During this interval the in- 
tellectual and affectional faculties mani- 
fest themselves in the most salient man- 
ner, and it is by no means difficult then 
for the experienced observer to distin- 
guish the characteristics which will con- 
trol largely the mature man or woman. 

During this interval, nervous affections 
generally indicate themselves ; the fancies 
and emotions which accompany them 
express the astonishing work that is going 
on in the brain of the child, and these 
phenomena are more or less pronounced 
according to the temperament, that in 
itself marking the tone or quality of the 
organism. 

To promote the muscular development 
of children in this period by ,exercises 
adapted to their strength, is one of the 
most important matters connected with 
their training. 





DOES DEATH END ALL? 


A NEW PHASE OF THE SUBJECT.—NO. I. 


M Y object in this article is to supple- | 
ment the teachings of Scripture 
with certain physical facts, upon which 
to erect an argument for a continued life 
of the spirit after the form. This argu- | 
ment I offer in answer to the following 
inquiry, lately clipped from one of our 
daily papers. The inquiry is in these 
words : 


“ Str—Let a Pagan ask a question. If 
we are to believe that we possess an im- 
mortal soul or spirit, that is to live on and 
on through the countless ages of the future, 
happy or miserable according to our lives 
here, is it not reasonable to believe that 
the soul or immortal spirit is superior to 
the earthly part which we now inhabit ? 
Now, then, if the spirit has that life 





quality to leave our present frame at 
death, why is it that when we are under 
the dentist’s gas we know nothing? 

“ Again, a laborer is struck by a falling 
stone; he is picked up unconscious ; ora 


| mortal is dragged from the water totally 


unconscious, but by persistent mechanical 
efforts breath is once more forced in its ac- 
customed channels. Now, if the question 
is asked of these what they knew, they 
will answer that they ‘knew not any- 
thing.’ Is it to be believed then that 
there is a future existence, or does not 
the grave end all ? A PAGAN.” 


The inquiry of our Pagan is a very 
natural and proper one, and made, I be- 
lieve, in a spirit of candor. At any rate I 
shall so treat it, and shall endeavor to be 
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fair and reasonable in its discussion, how- 
ever much I may differ ftom the in- 
quirer’s manifest position. In the first 
place, I think our friend will agree with 
me in this, that the body is the instrument 
through which mind or spirit manifests 
itself. Yet as he may not, let us come to 
the world’s basis as well as to our own 
experience with reference to the nature 
of matter, which is, that it is inert, that 
it is not in and of itself capable of mo- 
tion—that it moves only as it is moved 
by something. The human form is a 
material form. It is moved by some- 
thing. If, then, matter in and of itself is 
incapable of motion, there must be some- 
thing superadded to matter in the human 
form to move it. When the power which 
we call life inhabits it, it moves. When 
this power is withdrawn, it ceases to 
move. This power is, then, something 
superadded to matter, so to speak, which, 
when present and inhabiting the form, 
manipulates, directs, and controls its 
every movement. This power or life- 
force not only sits as governor in the 
form, directing and controlling it, but also 
manifests itself, and its own attributes to 
us, by means of it. 

Is not my proposition, then, that the 
body is the instrument through which 
mind or spirit manifests itself, established 


by the above self-evident propositions; 


and sustained by science as well as by 
reason and experience? 

If the body, the instrument of life, and 
of its expression, becomes so impaired 
through disease, injury, or otherwise, that 
the spirit is no longer able to manifest 
itself in its normal condition through it, 
we then have an instance of interrupted 
manifestation, and that is the condition 
suggested by our friend, by “ the dentist’s 
gas,” “ the falling stone,” and “ the watery 
illustration” cited. Iam unable to see, 
however, that this argues anything against 
immortality, or in favor of the theory 
that death ends all, for the reason, that 
the moment the interrupting cause is re- 
moved, the spirit again manifests itself 
naturally and fully in the instrument. 
How then can more be said than that the 





power has ceased—has temporarily ceased 
to manifest itself? 

Again, let us suppose the interrupting 
cause to be so potent as to separate the 
power and its revealing instrument alto- 
gether, which condition we call death. 
Is there any argument here to show that 
the power has entirely ceased when it has 
only ceased to reveal itself through its 
instrument ? 

Our friend might have cited the further 
aud more forcible instance in favor of his 
theory, of old age, when the mind, seem- 
ingly with the body, together hold a 
weakening pace toward decrepitude and 
death, and say, that as the mind seem- 
ingly decreases with the body, why may 
we not claim that at death it ceases alto- 
gether? 

I would answer this, that as age, the in- 
terrupting cause, creeps upon life, the 
body, the instrument of life, becomes 
worn, shrunken, weakened, and thus grad- 
tially interrupts life’s free expression; but 
if there were administered to the aged 
person a strong stimulant, tending to 
bring the power and its bodily instru- 
ment into a more intimate report with 
each other, the aged person will, as it 
were, re-advance into his organism, and 
will walk as briskly, and talk as cheerily, 
as in by-gone days; thus showing that 
the power is not lost, but only that it is 
gradually losing control of the organism. 

So again, in youth, when some power- 
ful malady attacks the bodily frame and 
reduces it nearly to the point of death; 
if, now, the proper remedy be adminis- 
tered, life begins to advance toward its 
full and free expression in the organism. 

But it is said by our friend that where 
the conditions instanced by him occur, 
that after the producing cause is re- 
moved, if the question were asked of the 
persons what they knew when in their 
unconscions state, they would answer: 
“ They knew not anything.” 

Now, what does this “knew-not-any- 
thing” condition argue against immor- 
tality, or in favor of the theory that 
death ends all more than the fact that we 
go into and remain nearly one-half our 
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lives in the so-called unconscious state of 
sleep, knowing nothing of what is trans- 
piring in the world around us. 

By sleep, so generally regarded as typi- 
fying death, we are forcibly reminded 
that the unconscious state is but the nor- 
mal expression of a large portion of our 
human life, devised, seemingly, for the 
express purpose of keeping the body, the 
instrument of life, in repair for life’s free 
expression. The power continues to 
waken, however, from the unconscious 
state into this side of being, so long as 
the spirit is able to control the bodily 
organism. When that control ceases, who 
shall say, that the spirit, which was be- 
fore in dreamland, is now in its normal 
sphere? 

The continuance, therefore, of the life- 
force, is not inconsistent with what we 
call the unconscious state, whatever be 
its producing cause—whether sleep, the 
cases instanced, or otherwise. 

This life of ours is dual in its nature 
and in its expression—having its wakeful 
side, upon which impressions are being 
constantly made through the avenues of 
the five senses—the inlets of all knowl- 
edge of life’s wakeful side; and its dream- 
land side, where the avenues of the wake- 
ful condition are securely closed in sleep’s 
sweet lock. Here we arrive upon the 
true ground for our inquiry, and now 
purpose to enter upon our voyage of dis- 
covery into sleep’s strange country. We 
will suppose an individual in the above 
condition, and absorbed in a dream. 
Here, with all the external avenues of 
the senses closed, with no physical object 
presented to the retina of the eye, no 
sound to the ear, nor other sense pre- 
sented to the consciousness, the mental 
world, without the aid of any of the ex- 
ternal senses, is living a full rounded 
life of consciousness. The spirit, during 
the repose of the body, is up and active ; 
and now absorbed in important busi- 
ness relations, wandering through beauti- 
ful scenery, or discourses cheerily with 
friends. Then sadness in turn visits it, 
and perhaps the individual awakens in a 
flood of tears, showing that the spirit has 





been passing through a living experience, 
the effect of which no amount of mere 
thinking during wakefulness could pro- 
duce, and in fact so vivid as to require 
moments of reflection to determine that 
the experience was reallya dream. Thus 
the external world is inwardly represented 
to our mind with all the force of reality ; 
we speak and hear as if we were in com- 
munication with existence. 

If, then, the human spirit without the 
aid of any of the five external senses is 
able, as illustrated in dreams, to live a 
full rounded life of consciousness, and as 
perfect in detail and as real in spirit as 
any experienced during wakefulness, and 
this without the aid of the external or 
physicak world, or outward impressions 
of any kind, who shall say that when the 
spirit loses control of the bodily organism 
altogether that it does not retain the 
same powers, and that the only end served 
by our coming into this form, is to have 
the physical world and life experiences 
impressed upon the spirit, or mirrored 
into it, whereby a future, without the 
physical form, is alone rendered possible, 
the spirit by this means becoming self- 
creative, so to speak ? 

When the spirit is cast—that is, takes 
form—at birth, it knows nothing as to 
time, space, distance, form, size, weight, 
color, order, number, or any other condi- 
tion or attribute, but is simply the 
moving life-force in a mysterious trinity 
of capabilities: 1st, soul or s¢.isation, in 
which all impressions are caught and 
held; 2d, perception, by which they are 
seen and judged of as to their nature and 
attributes; and 3d, will, by which the 
spirit takes some action in reference to 
the judgment formed on those impres- 
sions. 

The above conditions are brought to 
this mysterious trinity in unity of life- 
force through the avenues of the five 
senses, the body serving no other purpose 
to the spirit than to keep open, so to 
speak, these inlets of knowledge from 
the world around, by which alone the 
spirit becomes individualized. No dreams 
could come to the human spirit prior to 
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its contact with form. This was the in- 
finite plan of bringing us to light. These 
conditions having now been once im- 
pressed upon the spiritual and imperish- 
able side of our nature, may not the 
physical side of the five senses—the body 
—by and through which they were ob- 
tained, and which have now served their 
purpose, be dropped consistently with 
continued life ? 

An effect once produced is a continued 
fact, even in the physical world. Is not 
consciousness, whether upon the side of 
sleep or wakefulness, or otherwise, still 
consciousness to the end of reckoning ? 
It is the fundamental verity that renders 
existence possible to us. It is the ac- 
cepted basis of all true mental philoso- 
phy. 

We have already seen that the spirit is 
immediately dependent upon the five 
senses forall external impressions. These 
senses are finite, and limited in their 
range. The eye is constructed upon a 
certain plan, and will measure certain 
distances, beyond which its plane is 
passed. The ear has also its bounds, and 
is able to distinguish sound at a certain 
distance, beyond which it can gather no 
vibrations; and so with the other senses. 
The spirit is able to gather not only 
within the range of the senses, but in the 
infinite distances above and below their 
plane, as modern science has abundantly 
demonstrated in the discovery of the 
microscope, telescope, telephone, and 
other instruments, made to supplement 
the natural plane of the senses. And 
still higher does its vision stretch, 
until we are lost in the infinite. It 
will not do, therefore, to deny the exist- 
ence of facts, simply because they surpass 
the vail of the senses. Everything in 
life takes place under conditions of either 
physical or spiritual laws, and who can 
say that he has mastered the mysteries 
or capabilities of either? All things that 
are, are not seen. Our friend would not 
deny his own mental states or the at- 
tributes of his own mind, because his eye 
could not behold them, or because no 
tape-line could give them measurement. 





Again, in the physical world no object 
can be seen until it is brought under 
some light, and it grows more and more 
distinct under the gradually increasing 
rays: and the law holds equally good in 
the mental world. Truth is seen only as 
it is brought into some mental or spirit- 
ual light. When an inventor desires to 
bring forth a new improvement, he puts 
himself in a mental attitude or state of 
receptivity to receive impressions in the 
line of his work, by applying his mind 
upon the difficult point to be overcome, 
but when the result first appears in his 
consciousness, it comes like a flash of 
light, and the new truth seems so simple, 
that he wonders why he could not have 
seen it before, and by an examination of 
his mental state, he discovers that it was 
not arrived at by a reasoning process, 
further than that he had kept his mind 
in an attitude or state to receive the im- 
pression when it came; the result, how- 
ever, could have been attained only by 
conforming to the necessary condition. 

But, perhaps it will be said, would it 
not be unphilosophical and ridiculously 
absurd to believe, that sensation can 
exist in the shape of a conscious identity, 
separate from and independent of a ma- 
terial vital existence? 

As to the physical side of sensation— 
yes; as to its mental or spiritual side— 
no. Well, let us see. Our physiology 
shows us that the nerves of sensation are 
alone the inlets of physical knowledge to 
the mind or spirit, and that the nerves 
of motion are alone the outlets by which 
all thought or feeling is communicated 
to others. When these nerves of sen- 
sation which bring to the spirit all out- 
ward impressions, and which physiology 
teaches can be obtained in no other way, 
are locked in sleep, how is it, that we 
may then experience all the conditions 
of wakefulness hereinbefore referred to? 

Again, after having enjoyed the bless- 
ing of sight, if one becomes suddenly 
blind, so as never again to be able to re- 
ceive any outward impressions through 
this sense, still the person is able in his 
dreams to enjoy these experiences as to 
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sight, as before. If, then, these experi- 
ences may take place as to one or more 
of the senses when dropped altogether, I 
am unable to see that it would be ridicu- 
lously absurd to think thdt the same 
might hold equally good when those re- 
maining were dropped also. 

The position taken in this article is, 
that the spirit has its subjective, as well 
as its objective side, as taught by all true 
mental philosophy, and that after the 
subjective side of being—the receptacle 
of all impressions—has been objectively 
impressed, through and by means of the 
body—the sum of the senses—it is then 
able to evolve in the consciousness all 
objective conditions with which it has 
been brought in contact, and to repro- 
duce them, not only as received, but to 
place them, or any portion of them, 
in new combinations. The senses are 
only necessary in the first instance, 
in order that the subjective side of 
being may be first impressed, after which 
their use may be wholly dispensed with, 
and they are absolutely dispensed with 
in most dreaming; and if the spirit 
is able to pass through living experi- 
ences, wholly independent of them, and 
with the equal effects of wakefulness, 
why may it not continue so to do, when 
they are dropped altogether? After the 
outer world, through the camera of the 
senses, has once been photographed upon 
the subjective side, or sensitive plate of 
being, so to speak, our consciousness 
still shows us that we have a world on 
the inside, as broad as our contact with 
form, whose conditions and attributes, 
together with our ever-changing mental 
states, are now objects to the mind, to be 
used in such combinations as the self- 
creative spirit—this mystery of the In- 
finite—shall evolve. It is clearly to be 
seen, then, that the character of these 
productions in the hereafter, in good or 
bad lives, may be measured by the stand- 
ard of the Christian faith, in its effects 
upon the human spirit, for man is what 
he is on the inside, and not-on the out- 
side, in the great relations of being. 

In this close grip with matter, it is not 





at all wonderful that the human spirit 
should imbibe some of the dirt of its 
animality, and hence the need of the 
crucible of a higher power than self to 
remove the dross. 

The impressions made upon this sensi- 
tive side of being, as stated above, are 
not impressions made upon an immov- 
able rock, or upon the photographic plate 
of some artist, or upon the physical hu- 
man body, or upon any other material 
substance whatever which may be broken, 
but upon the unseen, yielding, ever-mov- 
ing life-force, of thinking, feeling, and 
willing. The Good Record tells us that 
“the life of God is the light of men.” 

This kaleidoscope of spirit can contain 
only what is put into it, so far as any ex- 
ternal impressions are concerned. As to 
the hand that moves this spiritual instru- 
ment, that is not now under discussion. 
The spirit throws up into consciousness, 
by means of its moods, movements, and 
activity, such combinations as it may— 
and this is equally true in sleep or wake- 
fulness. During wakefulness, however, 
its moods, movements, and activity are 
more or less controlled and directed by 
external influences which the condition 
of sleep excludes, thus leaving the spirit 
free to roam. Is it not as legitimate to 
examine mind and its attributes on this 
as on its wakeful side, so long as I deal 
with facts? Are not consciousness ‘and 
its experiences as much facts as a block 
of wood, which I can not know until I 
am first conscious ? 

The reason our dreams frequently ap- 
pear jumbled to us, is due to the fact, 
that upon waking we retain but sketches 
here and there of important or promi- 
nent points, or at least those that have 
made more permanent impressions upon 
us, the intermediate ones and details 
having faded wholly or partially, as in- 
deed does the entire dream, unless se- 
cured in the memory after waking by a 
mental effort. 

It is true, also, that we are not always 
able, when we wake, to recall all or any 
portion of our mental experiences, but 
our inability to recall what has passed in 
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our minds at any given time is no evi- 
dence that our minds were not then act- 
ive. Many hours are passed by us when 
we are awake, and when our minds are 
known to be active, yet after a day, or 
often a few hours even, we are unable to 
recall a solitary thought that was passing 
in our minds during that time, so that 
our inability to recall into our present 
consciousness the mind’s activity in sleep, 
is no evidence that it was not then 
active. 

In cases of somnambulism, which dif- 
fers from the usual mental activity in 
dreams, in that the dreamer is enabled to 
act his dream, the mind may be exercised 
for several hours in a very energetic man- 
ner working out difficult problems, ex- 
ecuting nice processes of art, or treading 
difficult passages, performing feats of 
mind and body beyond all that is possible 
during wakefulness, and yet be unable 
when it is over to recall anything that 
has occurred during the sleep. 

Mind, according to my understanding 
of it, never wholly ceases its activity; 
while matter is not only motionless, but 
formless, until it is shaped and moved by 
mind. Our customary thoughts or ideas 
arise out of the association of the ef- 
fects of material forms, impressed upon 
the conscious susceptibility of thinking, 
feeling, and willing. 

An object is presented to the organ of 
vision ; the object is first felt by soul or 
sensation, immediately followed by per- 
ception and reflection, and while thought 
is the last process in the act of thinking, 
they are instantaneous, as it were, and are 
atrinity or one whole. Neither can be 
separated from the other so that one can 
act without the other. It is an impos- 
sibility for the mind to perceive, without 
the resulting condition of reflection, for 
the mind is conscious only in this trin- 
ity. An object may be placed before the 
eye, but if the mind be wholly absorbed 
in reflection upon some other subject, 
the mind has no consciousness of the 
object before it, though the picture is 
represented upon the retina of the eye. 
The foregoing is a truthful illustration of 





all objective thought; and subjective 
thought, either during sleep or wakefui- 
ness, is the same in operation, only that 
the objects are not physical, but’ mental. 
There can be no thought, however, of 
either description without objects. But, 
as to our dreams, it may be said that fre- 
quently certain external and physical 
causes have a tendency to set the spirit 
in motion in a certain direction, and 
thus give character to a dream, and I 
shall not take issue upon this point, un- 
less it be said that they do not occur, 
and principally so, wholly independent 
of such causes; yet when they do occur 
by such means as a starting-point, they 
by no means fill out or create the great 
body of the dream, which may present a 
combination of events never before ex- 
perienced in the consciousness of the 
dreamer. 

To illustrate: I awake from a dream, 
retaining a vivid impression that I have 
been wandering along the banks of a 
beautiful lake, and amid scenes where I 
have never been before. I have been 
gathering wild flowers from a neighbor- 
ing gorge, the fragrance of which I par- 
ticularly note. I go tothe water’s edge 
and amuse myself in the boyish sport of 
throwing pebbles, which I pick from the 
beach, into the clear water. There are 
berries near, which I pick and eat. I 
hear a noise, and upon turning sud- 
denly the face and form of a stranger, 
accompanied by an intimate friend, ap- 
proach me. I have never seen the face 
of the stranger before. It is, however, a 
pleasant and genial one. After a brief 
conversation touching the beauty of the 
morning and landscape generally, we take 
a sail upon the lake. We engage in the 
fascinating sport of the angler. I secure 
a nice prize, and while my companions 
in a hilarious manner are complimenting 
me upon being the button upon fortune’s 
cap, I awake with their merriment ring- 
ing in my ears. I have not been absent 
from my couch. The above are facts in 
my consciousness. What will you make 
of them? A disordered stomach will 
make a person less restful. People, how- 
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ever, who have good stomachs have the 
same experiences. 

But perhaps it will be said that it does 
not require a very vivid imagination, 
even in our day-dreams, and while en- 
gaged in our various avocations, to wan- 
der back in thought to the scenes of our 
childhood, and that we can as clearly see 
“the old oaken bucket,” the ivy-clad 
church, and the face and form of our 
mother, as she was accustomed to meet 
us at the door, as if we were actually at 
the cottage. Now, while I shall claim 


that the above is an argument convincing | 
in its nature in favor of the theory that | 
death does not end ail, it does not, however, 
answer or meet the views advanced by | 
me as to dreams; for the reason, that it 
is quite another thing to be able to recall 
into our present consciousness a by-gone 


experience, which, with all its incidents, 
| has once been witnessed. 

But does not the above go to affirm 
the statement already advanced, that this 
holding on in the mental life of all events 
and conditions brought to the conscious- 
ness, show a continued and uninterrupted 
individuality, and that nothing is lost, 
although, according to science, the form 
or bodily organism is subject to contin- 
ual change? 

The fact that all our past experiences 
can not at will be recalled into our pres- 
ent consciousness, is no evidence that 
they are not there, as subsequent men- 
tal states may evolve and bring them 
forth, and we know this frequently oc- 
curs in dreams, when all efforts to recall 
them during wakefulness have wholly 
failed. 





AMONG THE CHURCHES. 


I’vz entered each temple, one by one, 
And into each chapel and church have gone, 
Hoping that some cclestial ray 
Of Truth might glimmer upon my way ; 
And various dogmas and doctrines I’ve heard, 
While one sweet story my heart has stirred, 
So fresh, so pure, and yet centuries old! 
That beautiful story each teacher has told ; 
That story which every heart must move, 
The story of an undying love !— 

The story of Jesus ! 


l’ve worshiped in plain Puritanic halls, 

Where bare and cold were the plastered walls ; 

Where preachers eschewed the priestly dress 

As worse than the worst of worldliness ; 

Denying that faith is the soul of rite, 

Despising the form, they grope for the Light ; 

And wrestle with gloomy powers of Night, 

Strong in the strength of Eternal Might. 

1, too, can join in that plaintive song, 

In union pray when they breathe, How long! 

For the simple story is evermore told, 

The wonderful story, now centuries old— 
The story of Jesus! 


Where Gothic arches rose overhead, 
and marble traceries round me spread, 


Where priests, in garments of gorgeous htes, 
Seeking by rites their faith to infuse, 
And incense and prayers together they raise, 
I, too, can offer my prayer and praise! 
For that dear story again is tola— 
Forever so new, though centuries old. 
That story, the depths of the heart to move, 
That holy story of sorrow and love ! 

The story of Jesus! 


I have knelt in the holy Wesley’s band— 
Evangelists they in every land ; 
And as among every grade they move, 
Gaining the hearts of their kind by love, 
Each brother the heart-reaching story has told, 
That tenderest story, now centuries old! 

The story of Jesus ! 


When cold, hard thoughts the bosom may chill, 

The story ’s a bond of union still. 

Its echo from out each church shal] ring, 

And back to the fold the wapderer bring. 

Each Christian the story says or sings ; 

For this we bless God, as for all good things— 
For the story of Jesus! 


—GRACE H. HORR. 
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SIR JOSIAH MASON, 


AN EMINENT ENGLISH BENEFACTOR. 


NE of the more conspicuous men of 
England in the spheres of industrial 
success and practical philanthropy, is the 
gentleman whose portrait appears on the 
opposite page. 
erty to the possession of great wealth, 
from complete obscurity to special dis- 


He has risen from pov- 


tinction. This historical fact implies the 
possession by Mr. Mason of superior 
mental powers, and his head being over 
twenty-four inches in circumference—an 
extraordinary development—confirms or 
supplements the instructive history of the 
gentleman. 


Prof. L. N. Fowler had an opportunity 
to examine Mr. Mason’s head in 1862, 
and from his notes we derive the follow- 
ing estimate of the tendencies of the 
organization : 

He has a remarkable head : some facul- 
ties are very large, while others are rather 
small. The strong qualities of his brain 
are so active that they thoroughly mo- 
nopolize his whole mind, and on this ac- 
count his defects are less apparent than 
they otherwise would be. As a founda- 
tion to his character he had naturally a 
| powerful constitution, a strong hold on 
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life, and a healthy organization, which he 
has preserved by a temperate, industrious 
life. 
of mind that exert the most influence 


He has six very strong tendencies 


over his life and actions. One is centered 
in his social faculties, which are generally 
strong. He is particularly fond of chil- 
dren, the organ of Philoprogenitiveness 
being so large as to show almost a de- 
formity. Having no children of his own, 
it was natural, therefore, that his atten- 
tion should be enlisted early in providing 
Another 
strong trait comes from his Self-esteem, 


a home for the poor orphan. 


which is manifested in self-reliance, in- 
dependence, and the desire to be entirely 
free from the control and direction of 
others, and to take the responsibilities of 
his own life and actions upon himself. 
The third is Firmness, which is very 
strongly represented, giving him a very 
great amount of perseverance, determi- 
nation, and presence of mind in times of 
danger. The fourth is Benevolence, which 
is very marked in the organism of the 
brain. His fifth prominent power of mind 
comes from his very large perceptive 
faculties. He has great power of ob- 
servation, and easily takes cognizance of 
physical objects. Form, Size, Weight, 
Order, Calculation, and Locality are very 


large, and through their influence he has 


a first-class mechanical eye, a superior 
judgment of the value, condition, and 
quality of things. He hasalso the ability 
to arrange and systemize, and adapt 
means to ends, to calculate estimates as 
to profit and loss, to use his forces to the 
best advantage, and to have everything 
adapted to its place so as to make the 
best possible use of space and material. 
Few, if any, have excelled him in apply- 
ing principles, in adjusting parts, and in 
judging of nice mechanical and artistic 





work. All his business, as well as 
mechanical arrangements and operations, 
have been conducted with equal pre- 
cision. He has not proceeded one step 
unless he could see his way clear ; he has 
taken nothing for granted, and he has 
perfected everything he has attempted to 
do. He is very fond of experiments, and 
of putting parts together, and of seeing 
results. He can express his ideas much 
better in what he does, or sitting in coun- 
cil with others, than in a set speech. 
He has not only excellent practical judg- 
ment, but superior financial abilities ; his 
large Time, Order, and Calculation enable 
him to utilize every moment, and to 
make the best possible use of his time; 
he has been able to detect the wrong 
movement of machinery by the sound 
the moment he entered into the room 
where the machinery was in operation. 
His sixth prominent quality arises from 
his large reasoning brain. He is quick 
to understand the relation of cause and 
effect ; can look far into first principles 
and understand their combined action; 
has very active powers of comparison, of 
analysis, and ability to criticise and study 
results. His intuitive perception of char- 
acter, of motives, of simple truths in 
nature, science, and philosophy is very 
correct. By the aid of this power of his 
mind he is able to employ such men as 
will suit his purpose, and put each man 
in his proper place with consummate 
skill. In religious belief he is liberal, 
being governed much more by principle 
than by creed or form of worship. He 
has very little regard for fashion and 
display, is not vain, and has never worn 
jewelry. He does not flatter or stop for 
trifles, for if he has made up his mind to 
accomplish a certain end he allows noth- 
ing to hinder or prevent him from ac- 
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complishing his object. His propelling 
powers are stronger than his restraining 
powers, but having superior intellectual 
qualities, he is able to guide his energies 
so as not to impair his success. As a 
business man, he has been distinguished 
Asa 
manufacturer, he has been characterized 


for his quick and correct judgment. 


for his power of invention, his accurate 
mechanical eye, and for his ability to ar- 
range and adjust mechanical and mathe- 
matical principles. 

In the early part of 1880, Prof. Fowler 
had an opportunity to examine Mr. 
Mason’s head, when he made the follow- 
ing notes, which are very pertinent in 
this connection : 


“ Few individuals offer so strong a proof 
of the science of Phrenology as Sir 
Josiah Mason, and the number is limited 
where such great changes have taken 
place in the shape and size of the head. 
I have measured and examined Sir 
Josiah’s “head with care several times, 
and each time have been surprised at the 
changes that were taking place, both in 
respect to the size and the shape of his 
head. When I first examined his head 
in 1862, it measured 23% inches round 
the central portion of the skull, and the 
predominant developments were the very 
large perceptive faculties, the lower por- 
tion of the forehead projecting much 
beyond the reasoning organs, so that it 
was somewhat retreating. The develop- 
ment of Firmness was much larger than 
now, and Philoprogenitiveness was de- 
veloped to excess, and exceeded any other 
social or domestic faculty. The executive 
brain was larger, and Cautiousness less 
than now. Ten years after I again ex- 
amined his head, and fouhd it had 
changed in a marked degree, and meas- 
ured 24% inches. A few days since, I 
once more examined it, and found it 
measured 25 inches minus %. It now 
shows the reasoning faculties to be equal 
to the perceptive. His forehead is up- 
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right, not retreating in the least. Benev- 
olence is larger than ever, Firmness is 
not so marked, the organ of Philopro- 
genitiveness does not appear nearly so 
prominent as it did fifteen years ago, 
while Friendship is much larger, so that 
the back-head is now round, and evenly 
developed. The executive brain is less 
marked in development, while the pru- 
dential brain is more distinctly manifest. 
The head, as awhole, is more even, and 
there is less distinction between one 
organ and another.” 


SIR JOSIAH MASON was born at Kidder- 
minster, February 23, 1795, of poor but 
worthy people. When quite young he 
worked as a shoemaker, then as a baker, 
and next as carpet-weaver at Kidder- 
minster. At the age of twenty he went 
to Birmingham, where for ten years he 
was a jeweler and gilt toy-maker. At 
thirty he became connected with the 
manufacture of steel split-rings and key- 
rings, which was conducted by Samuel 
Harrison, the first inventor of steel split- 
rings. Mr. Mason regards this as the 
foundation of his worldly prosperity. He 
afterward succeeded to the business of 
Mr. Harrison, and then added to it the 
manufacture of steel pens. 

Mr. Mason’s introduction to the pen 
trade is strikingly illustrative of his busi- 
ness intellect. In the year 1828 or 1829 
he was walking up Bull street, in Bir- 
mingham, when, looking into the shop 
window of a then well-known stationer, 
he saw a card containing nine steel pens, 
the price of which was 3s. 6d. (84 cents). 
Infinitely better pens are now sold at 
10 cents per gross. “The novelty of the 
thing,” said Mr. Mason, recounting the 
incident to a friend, “induced me to go 
in. The proprietor was writing with one 
of the pens. He said ‘it was a regular 
pin.’ I instantly saw that I could im- 
prove upon it, and I bought the ‘ pin’ for 
sixpence.” On examining it, Mr. Mason 
made out the name of the maker to be 
“Perry, Red Lion Square, London.” 





When he got home he made three pens, 
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from which he selected the best, and sent 
it by that night’s post to Mr. Perry. Two 
days afterwards Mr. Perry presented him- 
self in Lancaster Street, to see the man 
who had made a better pen than his, to 
ascertain if he could make them in large 
quantities, and to conclude a bargain 
with him. 

In both the split-ring and the pen busi- 
ness Mr. Mason was eminently success- 
ful, and with the capital thus acquired he 
subsequently entered into the business 
of electro-plating and gilding, then into 
the business of copper smelting. In con- 
nection with the latter undertaking Mr. 
Mason established a _ copper-smelting 
business at Pernbury, in Wales, which, an 
obscure village in 1850, has, through his 
enterprise, been converted into a flourish- 
ing town. The school built there by his 
firm to accommodate between 400 and 
500 children, is now found too small. 
Another sphere of Sir Josiah’s activities 
was in connection with the banking in- 
terests of the Midlands. When the 
Birmingham Bank failed, he became 
chairman of 2 new company formed to 
assist and, if possible, to repair the losses 
of the old. 

Such is a brief record of his business 
career, but the chief interest of his life is 
in the noble use which he has made of 
his wealth. His first great work of 
benevolence was the erection and en- 
dowing of almshouses, and an orphan 
asylum for boys and girls, at Erdington, 
near Birmingham. The first portion of 
the buildings was erected in 1858, one 
part as almshouses, and the other for an 
orphanage. There is accommodation 
in the almshouse portion for thirty 
women, spinsters or widows of the age 
of fifty years or more. Each inmate is 
provided with a furnished house, coal, 
gas, and other advantages. The part 
which was originally the Orphanage is 
now converted into a home for girls 
educated at the Orphanage, who may be 
out of service, or suffering from sickness. 
- Not satisfied with these acts of benefi- 
cence, Mr. Mason laid the foundation 
stone of a new orphanage himself, on the 





19th of September, 1860, and the build- 
ing was finished and first occupied in 
1868. In addition to the expenditure of 
$300,000 on the building, Sir Josiah has 
endowed the institution with land and 
building estates of the estimated value — 
of $1,000,000. No publicity was given to 
this munificent gift until the twelve 
months prescribed by the statute had 
elapsed after the date of the deed, when, 
on the 29th of July, 1869, the institution 
and the estates were handed over toseven 
trustees, who, together with the founder, 
compose the present board of manage- 
ment. The inmates of the Orphanage 
are to be “lodged, clothed, fed, main- 
tained, educated,” and brought up at the 
cost of “the Orphanage income.” There 
is no restriction whatever as to locality, 
nationality, or religious persuasion. The 
institution is now capable of accommo- 
dating 300 girls, 150 boys, and 50 infants 
(boys), who meet together for meals and 
prayers, but are separated as to school 
and dormitories. The rules permit the 
admission of boys from 7 to Io years old, 
and girls from 4 to 10 years. Boys leave 
when they are 14 years of age; girls from 
15 to 17 years of age, as situations are 
found for them. Boys and girls are 
awarded two suits of clothes and a Bible 
on leaving, if they have been their full 
time, and their conduct is satisfactory to 
the trustees. 

Besides this noble and munificent 
charity, Mr. Mason has built and en- 
dowed a college for the study of prac- 
tical science, which is based on the 
same broad and liberal principles. The 
object of the founder being to promote 
“thorough systematic education and in- 
struction, especially adapted to the prac- 
tical; mechanical, and artistic require- 
ments of the manufactures and industrial 
pursuits of the Midland district, and par- 
ticularly ot the boroughs of Birmingham 
and Kidderminster, to the exclusion of 
mere literary education and instruction, 
and of all teaching of theology and of 
subjects purely theological.” 

This college was completed early in 
the fall of last year, and is a magnificent 
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Gothic edifice, with a frontage on Ed- 
mund Street of 148 feet. The buildings 
cover an area of about 2,400 square 
yards, but in the course of time, when 
the original plan of the founder is car- 
ried out, they will occupy nearly double 
that area, the extension, of course, being 
made in the rear. Interior arrangements 
include a library and reading-room of large 
dimensions, which, together with a phys- 
ical laboratory, are on the ground-floor. 
In the year 1872 Her Majesty conferred 
on Mr. Mason the honor of knighthood, 
in recognition of the munificence of 
his many benevolent and philanthropic 


labors for the good of his fellow- 
| men. Of all who have received the 
| honor at the hands of the Queen, few 
| have merited it so well as Mr, Mason. 
| There are some remarkable resemblances 
| between Mr. Mason and the late Mr. 
| Peabody. Both were born within five 
| days of each other, both began poor and 
| became wealthy through their own energy 
| and industry, and both have distributed 
nearly a similar sum among the poor. 
But while Mr, Peabody handed over his 
money to trustees and left the arrange- 
| ments to them, Mr. Mason has superin- 
' tended the details of his own charities. 





PLANT ORGANIZATION. 


ROOT, stem, and leaves constitute 
a perfect plant, and are called the 
organs of vegetation. 


“ The little sprouting oak tree, 
Two leaves it had at first.” 


Linnzeus, the cel@brated Swedish natu- 
ralist, who awoke the study of plants 
from the sleep of centuries—he of whom 
it is written, “ His magic pen turned the 
wilds of Lapland into fairy fields,” 
briefly sums up the distinctions in nature : 
“Stones grow; plants grow and live; 
animals grow, live, and feel.” 

The history of the formation of plants 
we owe to the same source as that from 
which we derive our knowledge of the 
origin of man, in the opening chapters of 
the Bible; in the records of the third 
day, vegetation appears. Following 
closely upon the dead atoms of matter, 
the plant holds the middle rank in crea- 
tive order, being the connecting link be- 
tween the crust of earth and man. The 
plant possesses organs and life. It has 
its period of infancy, maturity, and old 
age. It finally—by the decay of its tissues 
—dies, and is decomposed in a manne 
strangely analogous to the animal; but 
at that stage the resemblances cease. 

The mechanism of the plant is simple— 
an assemblage of tubes, and cells, and 


ducts ; and its nabitation—except in some 
of the lower orders, as the drifting sea- 
weeds—is fixed. Unendowed with the 
mystery of nerve, instinct, or perception, 
the senses, which in some degree per- 
vade all animal life, are entirely wanting. 
The marvels of an inanimate life, and 
circulation, are sustained and carried on 
in the fibers and tissues of the plant. 
The pores of the roots imbibe their nour- 
ishment, which is always in a fluid form, 
from the earth; the leaves reach forth 
for their tribute from the air and the 
clouds ; the friendly sunlight awakens 
the sleeping bud into the open flower; 
contracting fibers fold the delicate petals 
over the tender germ to protect it from 
the harmful influences of the night, and 
thus wonderfully do the forces of nature 
nurture the plant and develop its 
growth. 

The leaf, though of rapid growth and 
brief duration, unfolding with the spring- 
time, and dying with the waning year, is 
yet essential to the life and growth of the 
tree which has flourished for centuries. 
Leaves imbibe air and moisture, and 
after assimilating a portion of each for 
the nourishment of the plant, give back 
to the inhabitants of the animal world 
‘their own life-sustaining element of air, 
oxygen. After the leaf has performed 


+ 
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these offices its appointed time, the tissues 
become hardened, circulation is retarded 
by an accumulation of earthy matter, a 
greater amount of oxygen is consumed 
by the plant as the nights become longer, 
chemically changing the green coloring 
matter of the leaf to the many hues which 
paint our autumnal forests with such 
changeful and glowing tints. The life 
fluids flow back to the root, the leaf falls, 
and the plant rests, till the next season 
calls forth its verdant life again. These 
simple processes result in the autumn 


were for his sustenance. The thorn, the 
thistle, and the vile weed were among 
the curses of the fall. The grace and 
beauty of foliage have breathed the 
purest forms of inspiration upon the 
painter’s brush and sculptor’s chisel. 
Long ago, in the ages of the forgotten 
past, an architect found a cluster of 
acanthus leaves growing around the ped- 
estal of a shattered vase, and from the 
instruction thus given was received a les- 
son which gave to the world the beauti- 
ful Corinthian column, with its graceful 





A CenTrat-American LANDSCAPE. 


death, and spring-time resurrected life 
of the tree, and other forms of plant life. 

The products of vegetation were the 
first material gifts of God to Adam. 
While he was to rule over and subdue 
all animals, the fruit of the “green 
herb” and tree, that is, the fruits of vege- 
tation alone, was given to the human 
race for food, at the time of their crea- 
tion; and there is no authority for be- 
lieving that any other than vegetable 
food was used by man before the flood. 


The, Garden—beautiful Eden—was for’ 


Adam to dress and to keep, and its fruits 


ornamentation, and the leaf-crowned ruin 
became immortal. 

Customs seldom have outlasted re- 
ligions, perhaps because so inextricably 
interwoven with them; but flower and 
leaf have been the emblems of different 
| emotions of the human soul, among na- 
tions, and every form of religion, through 

ll time. 
| The poplar tree is remarkable for the 
| 





amount of its exhalations, or the amount 


| of moisture given off by the leaves. Dur- 
| ing certain hours of the day, the water 
will drop to the ground as in a slight 
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shower. The classic legend represented 
the daughters of the sun-god as weeping 
over their brother's fate, until changed 
by Jupiter into poplar (weeping) trees, and 
the poplar has been a favorite ornamenta- 
tion of cemeteries ever since. 
Notwithstanding all the bountiful pro- 
visions of the Creator, we behold in 
nature a great economist. While enjoy- 
ing the full plenitude of creative boun- 
ties, she wastes nothing. The adaptation 
of vegetable products to the needs of 
man, is a proof of this. The most nutri- 
tious fruits, as the banana, bread-fruit, 
and others, flourish in the warm regions 
of the tropics, where man is nourished 
by vegetable food alone; while the prod- 
ucts of the temperate zone, as the 
grains, are found to mingle with, and as- 
sist the digestion of, the animal food with 
which man is now partially sustained in 
the colder climates. The pleasures of 
the eye, the charms of perfume, and the 
delights of taste, the luxuries that wait 
upon civilization, and the mysteries of 
the silent but resistless forces of nature, 


are produced and developed by the plant 
life of the earth. 

There is no fixed rule for the natural 
distribution of the different families of 
vegetation over the earth. Cultivation 
and civilization introduce and naturalize 


many plants before unknown. As the 
olden forests are borne away, the beams 
of sunlight break the seals upon the 
mausolea of leaves, a new life is resur- 
rected therefrom, and a flora hitherto 
unknown presents its beautiful tribute to 
civilization. 

Sometimes a page of history reveals to 
us a conqueror carrying home vegetable 
trophies from subjugated lands, and in 
this manner introducing foreign products 
into his own country. Lucullus, a re- 
nowned Roman general, carried a cherry- 
tree, loaded with ripe fruit, from Pontus 
to Rome, to grace his triumph. This 
fruit was never before seen in the Roman 
Empire, yet within a hundred years after, 
the cherry was common throughout 
Western Europe, as one of the results of 
that Roman victory. 





The greater portion of the cultivated 
fruits of the temperate zones grow wild 
in the region of country south of the 
Caucasus. There we find the native 
home of the apple, pear, cherry, peach, 
apricot, plum, and a host of others; and 
though, in its wild state, the delicious 
peach discloses its poisonous qualities. 
and the apple exists as the sour crab, yet 
these harsh fruits are very probably the 
remains of ancient gardens, planted by 
the immediate descendants of Noah, who 
settled in the fertile valleys of Armenia; 
and cultivation is all that is needed to 
develop their nutritious and delightful 
qualities. 

Our modern luxuries of cultivated 
flowers and fruits are also in a measure 
due to the famed hanging gardens of 
Babylon, long known as one of the 
“seven wonders of the world.” These 
gardens were reared by one of the Baby- 
lonian kings to please the sylvan tastes 
of his country-born queen, a Median 
princess, who pined for the wild woods of 
her father’s rugged kingdom. Successive 
terraces, placed upon lofty piers sufficient - 
in height to admit the tallest trees, with 
depth of earth suitable for their support, 
were reared to imitate a mountain slope, 
and there were gathered all of floral 
tributes which the known world could 
render. 

With the fall of Babylon, these gardens 
were finally destroyed, while the fruits and 
flowers nurtured there soon degenerated 
into a state of wildness, and as such have 
existed through the intervening centu- 
ries. But the germ of a higher develop- 
ment remained, and at length civilization 
endeavored again to give to the world 
the delicious fruits of old. As some of 
the results, the luscious peach regales us 
with its delicate flavors ; the harsh crab- 
apple, of which we have spoken, yields 
over fifteen hundred cultivated varieties ; 
and the descendants of the wild rose of 
Asia Minor contribute their loveliness to 
the gardens of the enlightened world in 
hundreds of beautiful and fragrant varie- 
ties. 

ANNIE E. COLE. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY. 


@ paterwcanes these seasons of cold and | 


storm the cry of the poor comes up 
to us continually, and we are led to in- 
quire into some of the causes of poverty 
and suffering of which we hear and see 
so much. 

Idleness and drink go hand in hand, 
and both are fruitful sources of poverty, 
degradation, and disease. The conditions 
of society are such that often those who 
would gladly toil for a subsistence can 
not get work; they must be maintained 
either by private or public charity or 
starve. Many, from want of proper sus- 
tenance, become diseased and are placed 
in our public hospitals, or struggle on 
until death brings them release. 


The drinking classes are a constant | 
drain upon society. They give nothing 
as an equivalent for their support unless | 
it be a brood of weak and vitiated chil- | 
dren, who, in turn, furnish for public 
maintenance a numerous progeny in the | 


- place of one individual. The transmis- 
sion of appetites, passions, and evil tend- 
encies receives no effective check from 
any source; on the contrary, in some of 
our pauper houses and other places where 
these wards of society are maintained, 
the most degraded reproduce their kind. 

The wholesale traffic in spirituous liq- 
uors goes on with ever-increasing activity, 
and our prisons are filled with criminals 
as a legitimate result. Every day we are 
sickened with the tales of crime and hor- 
ror enacted in our midst, and every day 
a new list is made out of those who must 
be sent to these prisons and kindred 
places, and every day heart-broken wives 
and hungry children appeal to our sym- 
pathies and receive our aid, whose suffer- 
ings have come as the result of the dis- 
solute habits of some husband, son, or 
father. 

Such children grow up with the hunger 
for stimulants pervading all their being, 
and each generation furnishes an increase 
in the number of those who by inherit- 
ance are weak, morally, mentally, and 








physically, and who thus -fall back as 
dead-weights upon society. 

We have still another class of non- 
producers almost as fatal to the general 
prosperity of the masses as the paupers 
and criminals; these are the public offi- 
cials for whom places are made as a rec- 
ompense for political favor, or whose 
office society has outgrown, or the duties 


| of which are performed by some deputy 


who does the work while the former gets 
the pay. 

The salaries of the judges in our police 
courts—and, in fact, the salaries of those 
who fill many of the second-rate offices— 
are entirely out of proportion either to 


| the work they perform or to the salaries 


paid men whose ability, culture, and en- 
durance must be of the highest character 
in order to fulfill the duties of their posi- 
tion. Men who receive large sums of 
money annually from the public funds, 
and whose services are not needed for 
the safety and good order of society, 


| should be classed among the other non- 


producers and esteemed as vampires who 
are sucking the very life-blood of our na- 
tion’s strength. The Registrar of the 
city of New York receives an income 
from his office of $100,000 annually ; other 


| officers, in like manner, have incomes out 


of all proportion to their duties. It mat- 


| ters little whether these sums come from 


the public funds or from the individuals 
of society—the people are taxed all the 
same, either directly or indirectly, to 
meet the demand, and the hard-working 
middle classes are the ones on whom the 
burden of this taxation falls. 

In raising public moneys by assess- 
ments this burden on the laboring classes 
is most heavily felt. They are taxed to 
support those who can’t or won’t support 
themselves until their own lot becomes 
unendurable ; and they too often are 
compelled to succumb to the pressure, 
and sink into the ranks of the paupers. 

In a discussion in our State Legislature 
the other day upon the subject of tax 
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reform, one honorable member declared 
that not more than one-fifth of the prop- 
erty in the State of New York was taxed, 
and that one-fifth which carries this 
enormous burden is largely the property 
of those who have too little to enable 
them to cover it up. In the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn the taxes and 
assessments often amount to confiscation 
of the home. 

The Hon. James A. Briggs, one of the 
State Assessors, in an address before the 
New York State Bar Association, says : 

“The inequalities of our present tax 
laws, and the great injustice existing and 
practiced under them, are perfectly fear- 
ful, and puts the oppression of which the 
fathers of 1776 complained of the mother 
country, so far into the background, that 
the oppression can not be seen in com- 
parison ¢hen and now. Two women in 
the city of New York pay more personal 
tax than incorporated companies whose 
capital stock is some $130,000,000.” 

Again he says: 

“If any of the advocates of woman 
suffrage want facts to sustain their argu- 
ments, let them go and examine the tax 
rolls of almost any town, village, or city 
in the State, and they will find them only 
in too great abundance 
laws now are, and as they are executed 
by local assessors, they are a mere farce, 
a sham; and in too many cases used 
merely to assess the personal property of 
unmarried women and widows, who have 
no voice in saying what amount of tax 
shall be raised and levied upon the per- 
sonal property for which they are assessed 
for any purpose In the city of 
Rochester in 1872, with a population of 
some 70,000, with its millions of dollars 
in trade and manufactures, and incorpo- 
rated companies liable to assessment for 
personal property, together with the 
wealth that has accumulated in the 
hands of individuals for more than half 
a century, its inhabitants were not as- 
sessed—after deducting the assessment 
of stock to incorporated companies—as 
large an assessment for personal property 
as the assessment against one widow 





lady in the town of Batavia, Genesee 
County. The assessment of personal 
property to individuals in Rochester and 
in Utica, in 1872, was not equal to that 
of two widows in Batavia that year 

In 1877, in the city of Utica, with more 
than 32,000 inhabitants, only 67 persons 
were assessed for personal property. In 
one ward, with over 3,500 inhabitants, 
there were but five assessments for per- 
sonal property, amounting in all to $29,- 
000, one against an executor for $5,000, 
and four against wzdows for $24,000.” 

These facts, quoted from the very best 
authority, go to show that rich men find 
no difficulty in hiding and otherwise 
screening their property from taxation. 
The poor man or woman whose home is 
mortgaged must pay as much tax as 
though it were clear of incumbrance, 
while he who owns the mortgage finds 
little trouble in shirking his part of the 
public burdens. Thus the industrious 
middle classes are weighed down, and 
crushed under the weight of taxes levied 
to support the non-producers. If all who 
were able to work were furnished with 
employment and compelled to earn their 
own living, and the enormous sums paid 
to public officials were cut down to what 
is absolutely earned and required for the 
public good, the heavier portion of the 
taxes would be lifted, and if that which 
was really needed for the management of 
public affairs were raised by just assess- 
ments, the expense of living would be 
largely reduced. Then a poor person 
might hope some day to own a home, his 
family might be comfortably clothed and 
fed. At present, directly and indirectly, 
the houses over our heads, the food we 
eat, and the clothes we wear are so heav- 
ily taxed, that one must have a fortune 
hid out of the assessor’s sight in order to 
be even comfortable. 

No wonder that the tide of poverty 
sweeps down in its track so many deserv- 
ing persons. Those who deserve the 
most make the least outcry ;, they starve 
and die, while the drunken, idle crowd 
are sheltered and fed from the public 
storehouse. 
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Now we have shown that it is not the 
wealth of the country which takes care 
of its wards, but the hard-working, strug- 
gling, middle class; and we can all see 


how the numbers of the drunken, idle, | 
and vicious are increasing year by year— | 


and it is a question which every philan- 


thropist would do well to study—this | 


question as to how long the able-bodied 
and industrious can hold out against the 
demands of the great army of political 
and corporate vampires. 

We women have a policy, which, had 
we a voice in all political issues, and an 
equal part in legislation, we should cer- 
tainly endeavor to carry into effect._A por- 
tion of this policy would be the industrial 
and moral training in our public schools 


of all children—a plan by which every | 


child should come up with educated eyes 
and fingers as well as brains; where every 
child should be taught the sacredness of 
his body, and the imperative lessons of 
self-control, self-respect, and self-support. 
These lessons should be as thoroughly 
inwrought into our systems of education 
as the alphabet and multiplication table, 
and children should be taught to con- 
sider idleness as one of the chief of 
crimes. If all the waifs of the streets 
were gathered into schools of this kind, 
and the children of the rich were taught 
lessons of the same character, a few years 
would suffice to stop the recruits which 
now keep the ranks of criminals and pau- 
pers overflowing. This would be one of 
woman’s preventive measures, had woman 
free scope, as men have, to act in all de- 
partments of life. Nature seems to have 
constituted woman as the power which 





urally punishes the evil-doer; both united 
could gain the mastery over poverty, idle- 
ness, and crime. 

Women in legislation would join the 
army of reformers already at work to re- 
vise our system of unjust taxation—for 
women have so long felt the injustice of 
“taxation without representation,” that 
they would put heart, energy, and brain 
into their efforts toward reform. The 
back that has felt the lash knows well 
the sting, and women have groaned under 
the injustice of unfair assessments and 
unfair representation until they are all 
ready to do their part in the great battle 
for right. 

Prison reform is a great and grand 
work, in which woman’s influence, if 
rightly directed, would be of inestimable 
value; but a greater work than prison 
reform, or asylum and pauper-house re- 
form, is the inauguration of a system 
which shall.check the development of 
crime and indolence in the children who 
are to be the men and women of the next 
generation. 

Now there is a constant demand for 
more and larger institutions, more and 
larger appropriations, to meet the needs 
of the mighty multitude of vagabonds 
who infest the community; who poison 
our moral atmosphere; who people the 
earth with creatures worse thafi them- 
selves; and who would, if not checked, 
at no far distant period stultify all the 
efforts toward moral and _ intellectual 
growth which the better classes are mak- 
ing. 

MRS. HELEN M. SLOCUM. 


THE PURITAN CHILD. 


BEING AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


ASKING QUESTIONS. 
| LEARNED very early to doubt the 
opinions of others. The old Pilgrim 
theology, when I was no more than halfa 
dozen years, gave me a sense of horror. 
That little children should be such ter- 


rible creatures—“in hell only a span 
long,” born with nothing good in them, 
I stoutly denied, declaring that “/ was 
good, and always was, and always meant 
to be,” at which people laughed, of course, 
'or warned my mother that I needed 
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looking after. Others exclaimed, “Oh, 
you strange child! don’t talk in this 
way; don’t bother your brains about 
what is beyond you.” My mother would 
tell me that it was an improper way to 
talk, and bade me be silent. In these 
‘dilemmas I used to go to the Bible, a 
child of six years “searching the Script- 
ures,” and remember, as if but yesterday, 
the light and comfort I found when I 
first was arrested by the passage, “If any 
man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
who giveth abundantly, and upbraideth 
not.” 

What a comfort were these words, “ up- 
braideth not,” to a little child so often 
repulsed! I took heart at once. I car- 
ried up all my ignorances, and impedi- 
ments, and imbecilities to the Great 
Audit, and found help and comfort; and 
what was more, patience to wazt,; but 
still I suffered a great deal by this de- 
ferred knowledge, and sometimes would 
say: “I don’t think it right to keep little 
girls ignorant, when they want to know 
so much.” 

I began to think grown-up people must 
know but very little, or they would an- 
swer me, especially when I would add, 
and often I did, “I will never forget, and 
when I grow up I shall know.” 

I had a young aunt, very fair and hand- 
some—Eliza Prince—who looked upon 
this asking of questions on my part as 
an impertinence. Sometimes she would 
say to me: ‘‘I will take you out with me, 
but you must promise not to ask ques- 
tions.” 

Now I dreaded of all things to make a 
promise, because I was thus under bonds, 
and might break them. I remember 
once we were walking across a pasture 
lot of the farm to visit some relatives on 
the mother’s side. I was under the in- 
terdict, and dared not ask. Scattered 
here and there we passed several bould- 
ers of granite, worn perfectly smooth by 
the action of primeval currents. This 
peculiar drift had worried my mind not 
a little. .I had wondered at their round- 
ness, and place above the soil. I was six 
years old, and ought to know the why. 





At length one larger and smoother than 
all others so tortured my curiosity that 
I could no longer resist. I laid my small 
hand upon it, and with some fear said: 
“Aunt, just this once, please tell me 
where did this great round rock come 
from?” 

She regarded me with a look of im- 
patient pity, and exclaimed: “Elizabeth, 
are you a fool? Where do all rocks come 
from?” 

“That is what I do not know, aunt; 
nor why this should be round, and up 


| out of the ground.” 


“Oh, child, you are a fool!” and she 
bade me come on. 

“T think I am not bright, aunt,” I said 
tearfully, “but I so want to know 
things.” 

As I pen these little incidents they seem 
puerile subjects for an article, and yet 
I think it well to preserve them. Could 
we have the record of a few minds from 
early childhood, written honestly by per- 
sons of tenacious memory like mine—for 
I recall after this lapse of time, not only 
events, but the exact words, looks, and 
attitudes of those connected therewith, 
the locality, period of the year, kind of 
weather, also—I am sure some psycho- 
logical intimations might be obtained in 
aid of education. Grown people need 
the help of children. 

Children are far more penetrating than 
is generally thought, and detect a false 
ingredient as by natural instinct. They 
are made false in the nursery, and go out 
into the world with conventional rather 
than moral ideas. I do not believe in 
perpetual teaching, coercion, and repri- 
mand ; much may be left to spontaneous 
insight. 

My grandfather Prince never rebuffed 
mein my search after ideas, but answered 
me with conscientious tenderness. I got 
to thinking he knew everything. Judge, 
then, of my surprise- when he once hon- 
estly said, “I do not know.” I had been 
gathering flowers in the corn-field, and 
came home with my hands filled with the 
delicate silk of the Indian corn. Grand- 
father was reading, but as I placed my- 
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self at his knee he stroked my head ten- 
derly. At length, observing what I held 
in my hand, he exclaimed, “‘ Ah, child, 
do you know what you have done? There 
will be no corn where you have pulled 
out the silk.” 


corn ?” 

“I can not give the reason, child; I 
only know the fact from observation.” 

It must be remembered that Botany 
and Geology were then in their infancy. 

Ido not think I was what is rightly 
called a precocious child. I seemed to 
myself very dull, not to know more in 
some way or other. 

Once an elderly lady, thinking to piease 
me, gave me a book of riddles. I was 
not more than six, and was reading Mil- 
ton. I was shockingly disappointed, and 
my popr tell-tale face showed it. 

“Don’t you like the pretty book?” 
she inquired. 

I was in a strait between truth and po- 
liteness, but answered manfully, “ When 
I was a little girl I did not like riddles, 
and now I am too old for them.” 

“A little girl! What are you now, I 
should like to know?” At which I was 
alive with shame. 

When I was amere baby, for some mis- 
demeanor I was put into a dark closet. 
I remember crying out, “ Oh, whip me; 
don’t shut me up”; for cold and dark- 
ness were from the first a terror to me, 
and lack of space became a horror. My 
entreaties were disregarded, and I was 
shut in. I sank down upon the floor in 
silence. I was never achild to scream 
and cry, but I remember I felt as if the 
hell about which people talked had got 
me shut in for the burning. I became 
insensible, to the horror of my young 
mother, who opened the door to find me 
in a dead swoon. 


CHILDHOOD NOT A HAPPY PERIOD. 

Children take matters far more deeply 
to heart than is generally considered. I 
do not think childhood a happy period. 
It is true everything is limited and 
puerile, but children are restive because 


|a small scale. 
“ Why, grandpa; why will there be no 
| excesses, no vices, no cruelties—all was 





of these. They suffer to the full amount 
of their capacity to endure. I, being of a 
sensitive make, had much to endure, and 
this endurance without complaint was 
the germ of something heroic, though on 
My surroundings were 
peculiarly desirable—no contentions, no 


orderly, pious, genial; and yet I used to 
go away and shed unchildish tears, from 
emotions I did not understand, and over 
ignorance which it seemed to me would 
remain forever. 

My lisp also was a sore trial. Once! 
was sent on an errand fora bit of cop- 
peras, as the family was coloring. I de- 
livered my errand in this wise: “ Aunt 
Thawyer, ma wanth to. know if you will 
lend her a thmall piethe of coparath.” 

The response to this was a burst of 
laughter and a shower of kisses. I went 
home thoroughly disgusted with myself, 
and, rushing to the nursery, repeated the 
obnoxious paragraph till I found out the 
secret of the mispronunciation. I soon 
discovered that I put my tongue to my 
teeth in soundings; so I put some of my 
beads into my mouth, and found it very 
nearly a remedy. 


FROM FIVE TO TEN. 


This was the blossoming of my life. I 
was happy in my own way. I was con- 
scious of mental and moral growth. I 
read, I wrote; and though nothing of 
any moment, my bits of rhyme were not 
marvelous, neither were they contempt- 
ible. I could write legibly; could spell 
very nicely. At first I had been com- 
pelled to print my writings. I would 
take paper, and cut and bind into min- 
iature volumes, print my stories and 
poems therein, and delight my little 
friends by reading them to them. I was 
pleased with their applause; pleased 
to hold my generally noisy auditors spell- 
bound to listen. This was ambition, and 
not ignoble in kind, for I was not long 
satisfied with my efforts. Books, writ- 
ten with zest, would soon revolt my 
growing taste, and were consigned to the 
flames. Sometimes I would have quite 
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a library of my nicely-printed books, 
which I would review now and then, and 
really weep to find them so poor. 
I would write another, and exclaim: 
“Now, this is a good, pretty book, and 
I will keep it,” but I outgrew my work, 
and to the flames it went. 
a library of books distressed me; I con- 
sidered how many books the writers must 
have destroyed before they would be 
willing to keep so many. 


STINTS, 


Puritan children were rigidly held to a 
routine of duty varying little from day to 
day. First, every child was out of bed 
and dressed by rise of sun, at all seasons. 
Ablutions many and often were in order, 
for my mother believed in the bath, and 
the shower-bath at that, to be used at 
least once in the week. At my grand- 
mother’s this thrilling and breath-taking 
operation was considered a cruelty, and 
remonstrated against in my case, I being 
thought delicate. 


sure that no fents were to be found, and 
no strings or buttons missing. We all 


knelt in the nursery at prayers—the | 


Lord’s Prayer. It was a pretty sight, a 
family of six to eight children at the 
breakfast table, each one bright, and 
white, and nice to the last degree. 

We appeared after breakfast before my 
mother, and took what was called our 
stint, which was an amount of knitting 
or sewing to be done through the day, 
whether we went to school or not. This 
stint was exacted from the time I was 
four years old till I was_in my teens, and 
as there were three and four girls in the 
family, a considerable amount of linen 
was made up by us. Later in life I learned 
that this unvarying toil was bad for me, 
as I became afflicted with a “ busy devil,” 
that would not let me rest. I could not 
be idle, even when I would. I must have 
work, reading, writing, when others were 
at play. In this way I have done much 
for the poor, which otherwise I might 
not have found time for. I have passed 
hardly an idle hour in my whole life, and 


The sight of 


Every child was care- | 
fully inspected by the mother’s eye, to be 


have rarely been disabled, having never 
had any organic disease. 


Then | 


DUTY. 


In doing my stint my strong early 
| sense of responsibility manifested itself. 
| I never on any occasion permitted any- 
thing, however tempting, to divert me 
| from this duty. My mother was not ex- 
| acting, but it being a thing enjoined me 
| was enough, and I allowed nothing to 
distract me. I used to be greatly dis- 
tressed to see my mates eager at their 
play and their task unfinished, while I, 
like a little machine, sat with busy fin- 
gers till all was done. I would often, 
after completing my own work, take up 
my sister’s and do it, rather than have 
her fall under blame. Once, however, I 
observed she not only allowed me to do 
this, but on occasion expected it of me, 
at.which I was greatly indignaht, and ut- 
terly refused to help her, from an in- 
stinctive feeling that I was injuring my 
dear sister by fostering meanness and 
selfishness in her; but I went away and 
prayed God to help her and forgive me 
for being angry. 

Duty before pleasure thus became the 
law of life with me. Sometimes I have 
thought with what talents I may have 
possessed I might have achieved more 
but for this inexorable law in all my 
members. Responsibilities, however in- 
curred, however repugnant, must be re- 
deemed at any cost. 


WAS I PECULIAR? 


I do not think I was, for I believe that 
the selfishness and indifference of parents 
have the effect to obliterate essential 
lines in the character of the child. 
Worldliness would stretch them all upon 
a Procrustean bedstead, and a strong will 
reduce to the desired form all outstand- 
ing shades. 

My mother recognized the bent of my 
mind, and her strong Puritan proclivities 
rather inclined her to foster my tend- 
ency to something akin to asceticism, 
especially while I was an infant in years. 





She read a great deal herself, and was 
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pleased at my inclination in this way. 
With my doll in my lap, my needle in 
hand, and book beside me, I troubled no 
one, made no noise nor litter, and was 
no trouble, except in asking questions, 
with my childish threat when unan- 
swered, “I will remember it as long as 
{ live, till I do know.” 

My mother had a prodigious memory. 
She never forgot anything. She could 


recite the whole New Testament, all the | 
Psalms and Prophecies, much of the | 


Book of Job; indeed everything poetic 
in the Bible ;—thus she expected much 
from us children, and was annoyed if our 
memory proved treacherous in any. way. 
Dullness irritated her, and Aunt Beckey 


said to her, “Sophy, in your eyes dullness | 


is the unpardonable sin.” 

I do not think I was peculiar. 
strong self-consciousness, and could not 
bear to abandon a train of thought, and 
used to sort of threaten to “keep on 
thinking till I could understand,” whereat 
people laughed. 

Often and often, I, a child of less than 


half a dozen years, have risen from my bed, 
and, standing at the window, have gazed 
at the silent stars (I did not much like 
the moon), my poor little brain seething 


with thoughts too mighty forme. My 
mother sometimes found me thus, and 
would put me into bed with a sigh, but 
did not kiss me. I wanted the kiss, which 
I dared not ask for, and remember some- 
times I felt in consequence a foolish pity 
for myself. But my mother was wise in 
this and many other ways to counteract 
my excessive sensibility. 


SENSE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. ; 

To this day I can not fully understand 
the exceeding pleasure I experience from 
the shape as well as the aroma of the 
rose and the lily.. Asa child I was com- 
paratively indifferent to other flowers. 
The odor of the hyacinth, honey- 
suckle, lilac, and all others of pungent 
sweetness, affected me to faintness. I 
have often fallen into a swoon from no 
other cause. The rose and the lily stand 
purely apart to the senses correspond- 


I hada | 


ing to some archetype yet to be revealed 
to us. So strong was this impression of 
| pure loveliness to my mind that I could 
| not bear to see those flowers cast aside 
and trodden upon. 

Later in life I have been pleased at 
| having strangers spontaneously present 
| me lilies, as cnce did a beautiful youth 

in Broadway, who bowed and said, 

| “ Acceptez,” with alovely blush. In my 
novel of “ Bertha and Lily,” in which I 
wished to delineate an ideal character, 
though one stained, I made use of sev- 
eral of my experiences in this way. 

Of personal beauty I had an instinctive 
| admiration. Children devoid of beauty 
pained and distressed me. Deformity 
filled me with something akin to terror, 
| for in my childish theology I thought 
somebody had been wicked, or such a 
thing had not been. I disliked black 
eyes and black, hair. My sister’s face 
pleased me, except I thought her upper 
lip a trifle too short; but then her nose 
was just right, and her eyes wonderful, 
with such a sweet smile. Everybody 
looked common and unhandsome beside 
my mother. 





IMPERSONALITY. 


I used to gravely discuss like a little 
casuist the proportions of evil-doing, and 
how some might do one way and some 
another, and yet God would love them 
both. He would not expect children to 
do just like me, for somehow I could not 
stop thinking about things, and wicked- 
ness was worse in me than in them. 
Other children might do as my sister 
did, who was quite perfect, but I was 
a little different, and perhaps an idiot 
about some things. 

There was one in the neighborhood 
with blear eyes and slovenly mouth, 
who was a misery to me. I never fora 
moment felt that I had anything akin 
to her; but as I was a little different 
from my sister and others, I could not 
define wherein the mental difference con- 
sisted, and once quite shocked my mother 
by asking “if I had not had good care 
I might not have been like her.” 
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It will thus be seen that children need 
a great deal of help in solving their men- 
tal problems. To incur paternity is to 
incur the responsibility of not only train- 
ing, but of comforting the misgivings of 
the child. They are called dull or irri- 
table when the only thing required is 
that they should be revealed to them- 
selves. Their heart questionings, their 
perilous misgivings are as real to them 
asto children of a larger growth. Mothers 
should merge all considerations into the 
interests of the household, most especially 
to the vital claims of the child. 

Had I written any great poem, I am 





sure I should have traced its origin to 
the days of my childhood. I read Milton 
so early that other poets dwindled into 
insignificance. I was magnetized from 
the first by the personal greatness of the 
man, and believed, as he did, that the 
true poet must be the man himself. Had 
Milton written nothing but the great 
sonnet upon his own blindness, he had 
done the work of others, and more, as 
a poet. Shakespeare was an aftergrowth 
to my mind. Till I was fifteen years 
old I had not read a single play of his, 
and doubt much whether I should have 
enjoyed the reading. 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
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HOW THE INVALID SPENT HIS TIME, 


oo slept well that night, but daylight 
revealed an eruption on his face and | 
hands which told unmistakably that it 
was measles. 

“Oh, dear me!” said he, ruefully look- 
ing at the red dots on his hands, “ but, 
Auntie, must I stay in when I feel just as 
well as ever?” 

“Yes, my boy. Most people are re- 
quired to go to bed when they have your 
complaint, and take sweat-medicines, but 
you won't need such treatment, and will 
soon be over it.” _ 

“Well, I ’spose I'll have to grin and 
bear it—anyway I shouldn’t want to go 
out and show myself with this red face. 
When will the spots get off, Auntie?” 

“In three or four days they'll be pretty 
much gone, I think.” 

“Oh, dear, and I knew my piece so 
well; I could speak it right off. I wonder 
who'll do itnow. There’s Dave Hanford, 
I guess, could, but he said he’d rather 
look on.” 

“TI am sure they will miss you, Tal. 
But what do you want to do after break- 
fast ?” 





“I'd like to read my library book—but 


I can’t do that, ‘cause mamma said I must 
not use my eyes much now.” 

“I will read some to you, and Clara 
will too.” 

“ Thank you very much, Auntie. There, 
I just thought I'll have to fix up my fish- 
lines so as to have ’em all ready, and I’ve 
been thinking a long time I'd like to make 
a windmill for the chicken-house, if you’d 
let me whittle here, Auntie?” 

“Yes, my dear boy, you can lay down a 
newspaper on the carpet, and that will 
catch the chips.” 

“T’ve been wanting and wanting to go 
about that windmill ever since I saw one 
over at Will Halsey’s, and somehow, 
Auntie, I couldn’t find time. Now I'll 
have plenty, and I'll make a first-rate 
one. Horace will get me the wood, and 
I'll commence it this afternoon. I think 
it’s real fun to be making things, don’t 
you, Auntie?” 

“Yes, it is a pleasure to be occupied 
with things we like to do.” 

“Tl paint the cross pieces, that the 
wind turns, you know, with red and blue 
stripes. I’ve got a good deal of those 
paints you gave me last birthday in a 
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box, Auntie, and that’ll make it look nice, 
won't it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, there’s Edith singing, 
‘Come, come away,’ and makin’. noise 
enough. I guess she’s forgotten all about 
catchin’ the measles she was so dreadful 


afraid of yesterday. Well, I shouldn’t 
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| « That’s funny, Auntie. I don’t see 
how any one who’s sick can do that.” 

“ Why, there are some persons who are 
so patient and cheerful and grateful, that 
it is a privilege to wait on them and talk 
with them.” 

“That’s what mamma often says of 
Uncle Philip.” 








— 























Tat RECITING HIS Pisce. 


want her to have ’em anyway. 
so nice to be sick ever so little if you 
must stay in the house; and then, Auntie, 
the worst part of ’t all is, somebody’s got 
to be waiting on you, and that makes so 
much trouble, don’t it?” 

“Yes, my little philosopher, sickness 
always makes extra work, but sometimes 
we find a sick body who seems to make 
home really pleasant.” 


It isn’t | 


“Yes, Tal. Oh, how we did miss him 
after he died. Everybody enjoyed at- 
tending to his wants, although for over a 
year he was almost helpless.” 
| “There’s Jip. Can’t he come up here, 
| Auntie ?” 

“Jip, Jip! See how he wants to come.” 
Miss Manley nodded. 

Jip was a small Scotch dog belonging 
to the family, and just then trotted in 
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front of the house, and was sniffing about 
when Tal caught sight of him. He looked 
up, wagged his tail, and whined when he 
heard the boy’s voice, and then ran back 
as if to find an entrance. A minute or 
two later his light bound was heard on 
the stairway, and then, pushing the un- 
latched door open with his nose, he 
tripped into the room, and, running to 
Tal, who was sitting on a stool, laid his 
head on the boy’s knee, and peered up in 
his face with an expression of satisfac- 
tion. 


they knew you wanted to see me,” cried 
Tal, stroking the crisp head. “I’m going 
to have some breakfast soon, and you'll 
have a share too. I guess it’s coming 
now, for the dishes are rattling.” 

Clara, in a moment or two, appeared 
with the young invalid’s morning ration, 
and he at once addressed himself to the 
pleasant task of eating, for his appetite 
“was big enough,” he said, “to put away 
half a dozen such breakfasts as that.” 


“ Eat very slowly, then,” replied Clara, 
with a laugh, “and make it seem a big 


meal. When things taste very good, 
Tal, you should be a long time chewing, 
so as to make them last as long as possi- 
ble.” 

“Ho,” exclaimed Tal, his mouth al- 
ready filled with cream-toast, “ that’s just 
the time I feel like gobbling ’em down 
the fastest. But, sister, what do they 
say about my being sick at school?” 

“Edith says Miss Julia and Miss Grace 
are both sorry to hear of it, and they 
hardly know what they are going to do 
without you.” 

“There, what do you think of that, my 
little knight ?” remarked his aunt, look- 
ing upon him with an expression of 
pride. ; 

“It’s too bad I can’t be there, but I’m 
kind of glad somehow, too,” answered 
Tal, slowly looking meanwhile into the 
bowl of his spoon. “ It’s pleasant, Auntie, 
to know that people like you, isn’t it? 
and that you can do something for ’em 
which they'll be glad about.” 

“And one of the ways to find out 
whether you are of any use to people is 


to be sick so they can not have you, when 
you may be wanted. But, Tal,” continued 
Clara, “ don’t let this make you feel too 
important.” 

“I sha’n’t, Clarie, I can tell you, so you 
needn’t preach.” 

“T shall not, little brother mine. You 
like kind words, approval, very much, 
but in this instance, I’m sure, they will 
not hurt you, for you deserve them.” 

And they did not, but had a very cheer- 








ing effect upon the boy’s feelings, so that 
| he bore his captivity that day and the re- 
“Oho, old fellow, they let you up— | 
| good nature, finding in the windmill and 


maining days of his illness with much 


other things occupation to his taste. 
His playmates of the Avenue sent mes- 
sages by Edith, or telegraphed merry 
thoughts by attitude and gesture, if they 
saw him at the window when they passed. 
Truman came every afternoon and gave 
him an account of what was new in school 
affairs, especially the funny incidents, so 
that Tal almost began to think that it 
wasn’t such a very bad thing to be sick 
after all. 

On the day of the school entertain- 
ment it was a little hard, however, for 
him to see Clara, Edith, Paulie, and his 
aunt go out of the garden on their way 
to the school-room. His eyes had been 
rather weak for a day or two, the usual 
effect of his illness, so that he could not 
be permitted to use them that morning 
as much as he wished, and that renewed 
somewhat the sense of disappointment. 
However, he examined the windmill to 
see whether it would work nicely, touched 
up with ink the eyes and whiskers of 
the wooden man who turned the crank, 
shelled a quantity of lima beans for din- 
ner, and recited the piece he was to have 
spoken, before a very attentive audience, 
consisting of his mamma, Nellie, the 
servant-girl, and Jip: 


What think you, friends, is my true name ? 
Guess quickly, while I speak— 

If you can’t do it quickly, then 
I'll think your whimsies weak. 


I think the world is very funny 
In half a thousand ways. 

It makes me laugh, laugh all the time, 
On bright and cloudy days. 
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A week ago Sol Jones and I 
Were going down the street, 

When who should pass, but deacon Green; 
Whose chin is hard to beat. 


Said Sol, “ Just look at him, old fel. 
Consider, what a phiz! 

It’s longer, I will bet you, than 
The life which here is his.”” 


“ Oh, you wicked, careless loafer !"’ 
Said the deacon, hearing him ; 

“* Tell me, rascai, what is that for, 
Or I'll thrask you with a limb.” 


Then said roguish Sol, a-grinning, 
“ Once in Sunday-school you said, 
‘Each man’s life is but a span breadth.” 
From the Bible it you read. 


“If that’s true, and I don’t doubt it, 
When I look upon your phiz, 

It must be than your life longer, 
For a double span it is.” 


Then the deacon stood astonished, 
With a grim and funny look, 

And his chin dropped an inch lower, 
While my sides with laughter shook. 


Sol and I ran in an alley, 
Where we roared and rolled about. 
Deacon said we both were loony— 
Time you found my riddle out. 


Great applause followed this effort of 
elocution. Jip wagged his short, bushy 
tail with vigor, and barked his approval. 





“Ach der poy, der poy,” cried Nellie, 


| “he must be a boet, a real boet!” 


“TI didn’t write it, Nellie,” said Tal, 


| “but I found the story of the deacon ina 
| paper, and Horie wrote the poetry. You 
| ought to hear Tru’s. 
| than mine; that is, the story part of it, 


I think it’s better 


and it’s just the thing for him.” 
. ° . ? 
“You mean it suits his voice and nat- 


| ure, I suppose.” 


“Yes, mamma.” 

“Well, my dear boy, you have done so 
much to-day, working at this and that, 
and entertaining us, that you must feel 
tired, so I think you had better take a 
little nap. In an hour or so they will be 
home from the entertainment, and then 
you will have so much to hear that it 
may not be well for you unless quite re- 
freshed.” 

“ All right, mamma. Please leave Jip 
ere, and we'll have a nap together.” 

So Mrs. Manley and the other human 
member of Tal’s late audience withdrew 
from the room, and the boy stretched 
himself comfortably on the lounge. Jip 
sprang up and coiled himself at his mas- 
ter’s feet, and soon Tal had gone to “the 
land of silence and dreams.” CLARE. 





HIS SECOND CHOICE. 


“ ESTER!” exclaimed Aunt Susan, | well as you do, but she will’ be more 


ceasing her rocking and knitting, 
and sitting upright, “do you know what 
your husband will do when you are} “That isn’t all,” continued Aunt Susan. 
dead ?” | “ Every day you live you are making your 
“ What do you mean?” was the startled | husband more and more in love with that 
reply. | good-natured woman who may take your 
“He will go and marry the sweetest- | place some day. After Mr. and Mrs. 
tempered girl he can find.” Harrison left you the other evening the 
“Oh, auntie!” Hester began. only remark made about them was, ‘ She 
“Don’t interrupt me till I have fin- | isa sweet woman.’ ” 
ished,” said Aunt Susan, leaning back | “Ah, auntie——” 
and taking up her knitting. “She may| “That isn’t all,” composedly resumed 
not be as pretty as you are, but she will | Aunt Susan. “ To-day your husband was 
be good-natured. She may not be as | half across the kitchen floor bringing you 
good a housekeeper as you are, in fact I the first ripe peaches, and all you did was 
think she will not, but she will be good- | to look and say, ‘There, Will, just see 


} 
natured. She may not even love him as | your muddy tracks on my clean floor. I 


good-natured.” 
“Why, auntie——” 
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won’t have my clean floor all tracked-up.’ 
Some men would have thrown the peaches 
out of the window. One day you screwed 
up your face when he kissed you because | 
his mustache was damp, and said, ‘I 
never want you to kiss me again.’ When 
he empties anything you tell him not to 
spill it, when he lifts anything you tell 
him notto break it. From morning till 





night your sharp voice is heard complain- 
ing and fault-finding. And last winter, 
when you were so sick, you scolded him 
for allowing the pump to freeze, and took 
no notice when he said, ‘I was so anxious 
about you that I could not think of the 


pump.’ ” 
“ But, auntie——” — 
“ Hearken, child. The strongest, most 
intellectual man of them all cares more 


for a woman’s tenderness than for any- 


thing else in this world, and without this 
the cleverest woman and most perfect 
housekeeper is sure to lose her husband’s 
affection intime. There may be a few 
men like your Will, as gentle, and loving, 
and chivalrous, as forgetful of self, and 
so satisfied with loving that their affec- 
tion will die a long, struggling death; 
but, in most cases, it takes but a few 
years of fretfulness and fault-finding to 
turn a husband’s love into irritated indif- 


| ference.” 


“ Well, auntie——” 
“Yes, well! You are not dead yet, and 


| that sweet-tempered woman has not yet 
| been found; so that you have time to 
| become so serene and sweet that your 


husband can never imagine that there is 
a better-tempered woman in existence” 
—Advocate and Guardian. 


- 





THAT BEDROOM! 


Wraet about it’? Well, a good many | 
things might be said. It ought | 
to be a place for quiet and refreshing | 
sleep. But it is not such a place. Rest- 
less tossings with troubled dreams are 
there. Morning after morning finds the 
sleeper weary, listless, and dumpish. He 
wonders why it is so, and we wonder, too. 
But our wonder is that he does not make 
ita matter of thought, and learn how to | 
sleep as he should. When anything is 
wrong with us, there is a cause for it. | 
As a rule, that cause is not so obscure as 
to require the aid of a modern scientist, 
with all his jargon of incomprehensible 
technicalities covering his still more in- 
comprehensible ideas, or want of ideas, to | 
ferret it out. 

To exorcise the demon of restlessness | 
is not bedroom work ‘alone. He who 
seeks the comfort of sound, refreshing 
sleep must properly control his habits by 
day as well as by night. 

So much may be said about sleep in 
general that the bedroom is in dan- 
ger of being forgotten. After all, that 
particular bedroom does not differ ma- 
terially from many others of its kind. 
Twelve feet long, ten feet wide; and seven 





feet six inches high, it has a capacity of 
nine hundred cubic feet. It has a door 
opening into the next room, and another 
into the hall leading to the stairway and 
hall below. One large window, with sash 
supported by pulleys and weights affords, 
or ought to afford, air and light from out- 
doors. The fourth wall is solid. The 
bed stands in a corner, with the head to 
this wall. Two walls confine the exhaled 


air about the head of the sleeper. The 


bed rests on springs, with mattress and 
feathers above. The breath of the 


| sleeper is doubly foul from late and 


full suppers, and from ulceration of the 
respiratory membrane, caused by chronic 
catarrh. In such a case g ventila- 
tion is more than usual a necessity. Is 
it attended to? Take apeep at that 
room. Doors closed—windows carefully 
closed to keep out night air. Any good 
work on ventilation can be consulted to 
ascertain how long nine hundred cubic 
feet of air will supply respiratory mate- 
rial in such a room for one occupant. 
And yet that is a nice bedroom, gen- 
teelly furnished. If good sleeping is not 


| done there, the failure is less chargeable 
| to the room than to its management. 


How many cases of the kind have you 
met with, reader ? 


J. S. GALLOWAY, M.D. 
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WHAT IS A COLD? 


oe enjoy life, one must be in good 
health ; and to remain free from dis- 
ease is the desire of all. Yet there are 
some ailments which do not interfere very 
much with the pleasures of life, and there- 
fore are not dreaded in consequence— 
nay, more, they are frequently treated 
with neglect, although in many instances 
they are the precursors of more serious 
disorders, which may in not a few cases 
have a fatal termination! How often, to 
the usual greetings which one friend ex- 
changes with another, is the reply given, 
“Very well, thank you, except a. little 
cold.” A little cold, and yet how signifi- 
cant this may be! In how many cases 
do we find a “little cold” resemble a 
little seed, which may sooner or later 
develop into a mightytree! A little cold 
neglected may, and frequently does, prove 
itself to be a thing not to be trifled with. 
Let me, then, pray my readers to remem- 
ber that small beginnings in not a few in- 
stances have big endings, and this especi- 
ally where disease exists. Let us, then, 
consider what is a common cold. 

In the first place, we must be paradox- 
ical, and affirm that it is not a cold at all. 
It is rather a heat, if I may so express 
myself; that is, it is a form of fever, but, 
of course, of a very mild type when it is 
uncomplicated by other diseases. It is 
certainly in the majority of instances due 
to the effects of cold playing upon some 
portion of the body, and reacting upon 





the mucous membrane through the inter- 
vention of the nervous apparatus. What 
is called a cold, then, is in reality a fever; 
and, though in the majority of instances 
it is of such a trivial nature as to neces- 
Sitate few precautions being taken during 
its attack, yet in some cases it runs a most 
acute course, and may be followed by 
great prostration. Even when the pre- 
monitory symptoms of a cold are devel- 
oping themselves, when, for example, 
what a medical man calls a rigor, or as it 
is popularly designated, a shivering is 
felt, when we would naturally suppose 
that the animal temperature is below par, 
it is at that very moment higher than the 
normal, thus showing the onset of fever. 

Before going at once into the symp- 
toms and nature of the disease under 
discussion, it will be advisable to dipa 
little into that most interesting depart- 
ment of medical science, physiology, and, 
indeed, without doing so, it would be 
quite impossible for the majority of my 
readers to understand the manner in 
which cold acts in producing the inflam- 
matory condition of the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose, or, as it is called, the 
Schneidcrian membrane, which inflamed 
condition constitutes a cold in the head. 
It will be necessary to understand what 
a mucous membrane is, what its duties 
are, and how these duties are performed, 
before entering upon a description of a 
disease attacking it. To take the mucous 
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membrane of the nose as an example. 
We find that it is a membrane spread out 
over a very large area, lining as it does a 
great many undulations caused by the 
arrangement of the bones composing the 
walls of the nostrils, so that a very much 
greater surface is required to be traversed 
by the air entering the lungs through the 
nose—the natural passage—than is re- 
quired by the actual length of the canal. 
The object of this is obvious, when we 
take into account the fact that the tem- 
perature of the air is usually either below 
or above that of the human body, and 
that it is almost invariably loaded with 
particles of matter which would irritate 
the lungs did they find access to them. 
The tortuous passage of the nose thus 
tends in the first place to equalize in some 
measure the temperature of the atmos- 
phere inhaled with that of the lungs ; and, 
in the second place, the mucus which is 
secreted by the Schneiderian membrane, 


being of a tenacious nature, tends to at- | 


tract and ensnare the impurities which the 
air may contain. We thus see that the 
nostrils act as a filter to the air taken in 
by inhalation. If we observe any mucous 
surface, we can not help remarking its 
deep-red color, this being due to the close 
network of blood-vessels ramifying on its 
surface. In consequence of this accumu- 
lation of minute arteries and veins through 
which warm blood is constantly flowing, 
a pretty high temperature is always 
maintained in any cavity lined by mucous 
membrane. There is, therefore, little 
difficulty in understanding how important 
apart the nostrils play in preparing the 
air for its entrance into the sensitive 
structure of the lungs. But the nostrils 
do not only temper the air—they also 
yield to it an amount of moisture which 
renders it still more bland and less irri- 
tating. We see, then, that the functions 
of the nostrils as regards the atmosphere 
inhaled are threefold: 1. In equalizing 
its temperature; 2. In moistening; and, 
3. In filtering it. The latter function is 
materially aided by quite a forest of mi- 
nute hairs which guard the entrance to 
the passages. 
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Having noticed how distended the 
blood-vessels of the mucous membrane 
naturally are, it will not be difficult to 
understand how slight a disturbance of 
the balance of blood-supply will be neces- 
sary to produce congestion or inflamma- 
tion of the structure, and such is really 
the case; and it is because of this that 
people who have what is called an irrita- 
ble mucous membrane are so susceptible 
of cold. They have, in fact, a chroni- 
cally congested mucous membrane,which, 
however, is usually associated with and 
dependent upon a disordered digestion. 
Yet, notwithstanding these facts, a cold 
is not produced by cold air acting upon 
the surface which suffers. It is quite true 
that there are individuals with peculiar 
idiosyncrasies who take catarrh when 
they smell certain substances. For in- 
stance, many can not go into a room 
where powdered ipecac is exposed with- 
out immediately catching catarrh in the 
nasal passages; and there is reported the 
case of a man who could not smell a rose 
without being affected in a similar way. 

We must now go a step further before 
we can understand the modus operand? 
by which a cold in the head, or any other 
region, is produced. It has been shown 
that one of the functions of a mucous 
membrane is to secrete mucus. But 
what is it that makes the secretion vary 
in quantity? Well, an irritant applied 
directly to the surface may produce an 
excessive flow, and this superabundance 
of mucus is thrown out by an effort of 
nature in its endeavor to shield the deli- 
cate membrane and remove the irritant; 
this may happen also when there is an 
excessive amount of blood in the ves- 
sels, which is the case when congestion 
exists, the distension of the blood-ves- 
sels acting as an irritant, and supplying 
in greater amount the fluid from which 
the mucus is extracted, thus tending to 
excite the secreting power to greater 
effort. Thus we have an explanation of 
the excessive discharge in catarrh of the 
nose. But, when the direct irritant is 
removed, the unnaturally abundant dis- 
charge ceases. Not so, however, when 


. 
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the superabundance is due to the effects 
of cold; for, in the latter case, a diseased 
condition is set up, which will only dis- 
appear when the effects of the exposure 
upon the nervous system have passed 
away. 

Having-demonstrated that cold is not 
produced by the action of cold air play- 
ing upon the part affected, but that, on 
the contrary, it is an effect of cold acting 
upon a distant part of the body, it will 
be necessary to explain how this is brought 
about. If a person sits in a draught of 
cold air, and this draught is directed upon 
the back of his head, the chances are that 
a catarrh of the nasal passages will result, 


and this is produced by what is called re- | 


flex action of the nerves. Here it will be 
necessary to diverge a little, and explain 
what reflex action is. It must be under- 
stood, then, that there are numerous 
nervous centers connected with the spinal 
cord. These nervous centers send fila- 
ments of their nerves to various portions 
of the body. For example, a nerve-cen- 
ter may be placed alongside the spine in 


the neck, and from this point nerves may 
be distributed to the back of the head 


and the mucous membrane of the nose. 
One important function of these little 
bodies is to control the supply of blood 
to different surfaces and tissues and or- 
gans. This is done bya system of minute 
nerves which are distributed on the ar- 
teries, by which the vessels are kept in a 
state of contraction. Now, if these nerves 
are severed from the main trunk, the 
blood-vessels immediately expand to the 


full extent of their ‘caliber, and conges- | 
| olfactory nerve is the means by which 


tion is the result; or, if these nerves are 
paralyzed, the same effect is produced. 
Sometimes a very slight shock produces 
a temporary paralysis of these minute 
nerves, when a rush of blood takes place 
into the arteries, of which blushing is a 
good example; but the nerves soon re- 
cover their control over the blood-supply, 
and the blush passes away. Then, again, 
the shock may produce quite the oppo- 
site effect; this may be so severe as to 
cause such extreme contraction of the 
blood-vessels that a deadly pallor per- 





vades the face, as, for instance, in severe 
shock from fear. This, however, is caused 
more by the effect of shock acting upon 
the nerve-centers which supply the heart 
with motor power. 

But let us suppose that one extremity 
of a nerve arising from a particular nerve- 
center is irritated; this is communicated 
to that center, which is affected thereby, 
it may be slightly or more severely. The 
irritation may be so great as to prostrate 
for the time being the nerve-center, and, 
im consequence, all the nerves arising 
from it are thrown into a state of inaction. 
This is called the reflex action of that 
nerve-center, because the effects of the 
irritant applied to one part of the body 
are thereby reflected to other parts. In- 
stances of reflex action may be seen fre- 
quently in every-day life. Take, for ex- 
ample, the action of the eyelid when an 
object threatens to enter the eye. The 
retina perceives the object advancing; 
this is telegraphed to the nervous center 
supplying the muscles which open and 
shut the eyelids, and immediately a mes- 
sage is sent back to the eyelids to shut, 
and exclude the particle of matter that 
threatens to enter the eye. All this is 
done so quickly that it is hardly possible 
to realize that there is time for reflex 
nervous action being brought into play. 

Another instance of reflex action, but 
this time influencing the secretions, may 
be cited. Who is not familiar with the 
effect of a savory smell, or the sight of 
some luxury, upon the salivary secretion, 
so that, to use a common expression, 
“the mouth waters”? In the first, the 


the impression is conveyed to the nerve- 
center ; in the other it is the optic nerve 
which is the transmitting agent ; but in 
each case the impression is reflected to 
that nerve controlling the salivary secre- 
tion, with the effect of producing an in- 
creased flow of saliva. We thus see that 
the secretions can be influenced by one 
nerve conveying its impression to another 
whose filaments take origin in a common 
center. 

Now, to come to the subject more di- 
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rectly under consideration in this paper, | turbs the equilibrium of the blood-sup- 
we must comprehend how cold acting on | ply, and so an inflammatory condition is 
one part of the body produces catarrh of | set up. When this exists the blood-ves- 


the nasal mucous membrane. 


period will not produce this effect. In- 
deed, we find it invariably the case that 


severe frost in winter is, so far as catarrh | 


is concerned, the healthiest weather we 
can have. During the prevalence of frost, 
asarule, colds are ata minimum. The 


dating itself to the circumstances sur- 
rounding it, and actually benefits by the 
prevailing low temperature. Let us, how- 
ever, suppose a person to be sitting ina 
room the temperature of which is, say, 
7o deg. Fahrenheit, and that a current of 
cold air is rushing in at an open door or 
window, and playing upon the back-of 
his head, or it may be on his legs or feet, 
and the probability is that he will “catch 
cold,” and in nine cases out of ten this 
cold will be acatarrh in the head, and, 
what may appear more remarkable still, 
only one nostril will at first be affected. 
Now, if the catarrh was due to the in- 
halation of cold air, both nostrils would 
suffer; but it is not so, for, as each side 
of the body is supplied by its distinct set 
of nerves, so only that side is affected 
through which the reflex disturbance has 
been transmitted. The modus operandi 
is the following: The draught of cold 
air, acting, we will suppose, on the back 
of the head, conveys through the sym- 
pathetic nerve, which ramifies on the 
scalp, a shock to the nervous center from 
which these nerve-fibers proceed ; but we 
must understand that this nerve-center 
sends its filaments to other portions of 
the body, and so the shock which this 
center receives by one set of nerves is 
reflected by another set to some surface 
quite remote from that primarily acted 
upon, and in this way a temporary par- 
alysis of the nerves supplying the blood- 
vessels of the mucous membrane of the 
nose is brought about. In consequence, 
these vessels become dilated and en- 
gorged, and the shock which has brought 
about this congestion continuing, dis- 


Exposure | 
to the most intense cold for alengthened | 





sels are enormously distended; conse- 
quently, an excess of blood passes through 


| the part, the little cells which secrete the 


mucus being thus excited and working 
much more rapidly than when in health. 
In this way the enormous discharge of 
mucus, which accompanies a cold in the 


| head, is accounted for. 
system here shows its power of accommo- | 


Another effect of this irritation of the 
mucous membrane is sneezing, which is 
an effort of Nature to restore the equi- 
librium of the nervous center by another 
kind of reflex action. Sneezing in catarrh 
is a method Nature adopts to stimulate 
the prostrate nervous center, and thus 
enable it to reassert its proper control 
over the blood-supply to the part; in- 
deed, it will be found that the effects of 
being exposed to a draught of cold air 
are often completely destroyed by a suc- 
cession of sneezes. Of course, Nature 
does not always immediately succeed in 
these efforts; but, when she does, the 


| shock from which the nervous center 


suffers gradually passes away, and the 
blood-vessels again come under the con- 
trol of the little nerves which regulate 
their caliber, and so the catarrh disap- 
pears in a few hours, or at most in a few 
days. It sometimes happens that the 
shock from the cold air acting upon the 
nervous center is of such severity that 
the consequent inflammation is intense 
enough to check the secretion of mucus 
altogether, and in ‘consequence the mu- 
cous membrane is dry as well as inflamed, 
and the suffering very much intensified. 
So far, we have only glanced at a cold 
in the head which passes away in a few 
hours, but this is not always the happy 
termination. There is a peculiar ten- 
dency which inflammation possesses of 
not leaving off where it commenced, but 
of invading the tissues in its immediate 
neighborhood, and more especially when 
the tissue is continuous with that pri- 
marily attacked, as is the case with the 
mucous membrane of the air-passages. 
A cold may commence in the head, and 
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rapidly spread by what is technically 
termed continuity of tissue into the chest ; 
and so what at first promised to be only 
cold in the head may terminate in an 
attack of bronchitis, or even inflamma- 
tion of the lungs.—“ A MEDICAL MAN” | 
in Chambers’ Fournal. 

HEALTHFULNESS OF FRUIT.—Dr. B.F. 
Dunkley has made public some interesting 
facts derived from his own experience in 
regard to the healthfulness of fruit. When | 
he first went to Dunksburg, Mo., thirty | 
years ago, no orchards were there, and few 
vegetables were raised. The diet of the | 
people consisted of corn bread; bacon, 
and a little black coffee, without sug- 
ar or cream. Inflammatory disorders, | 
especially such as relate to the lungs, | 
brain, bowels, and heart, prevailed in the 
winter, and were often attended with fatal | 
results. Malignant dysentery, the pest 





of armies shut off from fruit, afflicted 
many of the inhabitants in the summer 
and fall, and in the spring it was not un- 
common for whole families to be sick 
with scurvy, the disease so fatal to sailors 
on long voyages before canning fruit was 


| discovered. Dr. Dunkley told his scurvy- 


stricken patients, to their great surprise, 
that their blood needed no medicine 
other than vegetable acids, and he or- 
dered them to eat oranges, lemons, and 
sheep sorrels. Now fruit and garden 
vegetables are abundant in that locality, 
and the diseases are not of so malignant 
a type, and yield much more readily to 
treatment. When the orchards first be- 
gan to bear, Dr. Dunkley noticed that 
those children whose fathers had planted 
apple-trees eat plentifully of the fruit 
both green and ripe, and enjoyed most 
excellent health, while children living 
where no apples-trees grew, were sickly. 


THE HYGIENE OF RAILWAY TRAVEL. 


B few constant voyager by rail is sup- 

posed to encounter many risks, and 
whenever a frightful accident occurs, a 
railroad slaughter— and unfortunately 
these are not rare—the people are shocked 


and alarmed for a day. This feeling 
quickly passes off, however, even if the 
fact is not suggested that “ statistics prove 
that only one in eleven millions is killed 
of all passengers by rail.” The risk of 
sudden death is very trifling compared 
with the inevitable injury sustained by 
every individual who has to make a long 
journey by rail. Thetraveler really takes 
his life in his hands whenever he sets out. 
The danger is less from accident than de- 
sign, less from misplaced switches than 
from misplaced ventilators, less from bad 
roadbeds than from bad air. We are not 
now speaking of the barbaric nuisance of 
having to smell, breathe, and bathe in the 
smoke, soot, and cinders pouring from 
the engine, which, until some other 
method is found to obviate the difficulty, 
ought to be in the rear of the train in- 





stead of the front. Of all conductors, 
brakemen, porters, and passengers, prob- 
ably not one in the thousand understands 
the vital importance of pure air, nor in- 
deed do they know what pure air is. To 
the conductor’s mind, as to that of the 
majority of his passengers, the comfort 
of the car depends upon the temperature 
—it is a matter of warmth or cold entire- 
ly. A warm car, or more commonly a 
hot car, is the one desideratum, albeit the 
warmth is the product of animal heat 
from fifty bodies, many of them not very 
clean, and of exhalations from fifty pairs 
of lungs, with little chance for the escape 
of vitiated air or the ingress of pure air 
—a condition of things tending to pro- 
duce a state of “blue blood” not con- 
templated by the Aaut ton. When the 
life-current comes up to the lungs to be 
changed from blue to red, to throw 
off there the carbonic acid and take in 
oxygen—and the whole volume of blood 
makes this circuit once in every half min- 
ute, or over one hundred times an hour 
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—if there is a lack of sufficient ventilation 
in the car, or sitting-room, or sleeping- 
room, the blood can not undergo this vi- 
tal tranformation. It goes back to the 
heart, and from thence is pumped through 
the arteries from crown to sole, through- 
out the complicated meshwork of the 
capillaries, in a state entirely unfitted to 
perform its functions of supplying oxygen 
to all parts of the body, of carrying off 
the waste particles resulting from the 
“ never-ceasing death ” of the atoms com- 
posing the body, and of replacing these 
with fresh, living atoms, or, as it is usu- 
ally put, “repairing the waste.” As we 
have said, if the car feels warm the heed- 
less passengers will not complain, al- 
though their heads may ache, and the 
close of the day’s journey finds them 
more exhausted than they would have 
become from working in the open air an 
entire day without food. They “can’t 
account for it.” It “don’t agree with 
them to travel,” and “a day’s trip uses 
them up.” This is the rule rather than 
the exception, and two wrong conditions 
contribute-tothis result. The first is ex- 
cessive eating; for food should be taken 
in proportion to the amount of exercise; 
and since it is not practicable, while trav- 
eling, to exercise as freely as when at 
home, attending to work or business, the 
amount and variety of food should be 


BREAD MOLD IN 


\ f OST of us are familiar enough with 
4 the greenish film which makes its 
appearance upon bread that has been left 
a short time in a damp, close closet, even 
one night sufficing for the development 
of the minute vegetation. But few know 
how this vegetation appears when mag- 
nified by the microscopic lens. Our il- 
lustrations represent species of bread 
mold in different stages of development 
and different degrees of magnification. 
Bread mold belongs to the order of 
fungi known as Hyphomycetes, while the 


correspondingly diminished. The diet- 
ary should be very plain, mainly bread, 
with a large proportion of fruit—the lat- 
ter taken at morning and noon, not at 
night. Unquestionably two meals only 
would be far better than three. Second- 
ly, the air being impure, the right sort 
and quantity of food can not be trans- 
formed into pure blood, because insuffi- 
ciently oxygenated in the lungs. 

For want of the very air shut out, the 
passengers “feel chilly” often when the 
temperature is above summer heat. 
Warmth is life; cold is death. The cir- 
culation of the blood is nature’s hot-water 
apparatus, that warms the body and main- 
tains it at a temperature of 98 degrees F. 
in winter the same as in summer; and 
unless the blood is replenished by about 
the right proportion of food, and kept 
pure by its half-minute visits to the lungs, 
“ creeping chills ” may be expected; and 
in proportion as these wrong conditions 
are continued, they may go deeper and 
deeper, until the final chill of all comes. 
A chill is a partial death, and death it- 
self is but a perpetual chill. A corpse 
remains cold in a temperature of 100 de- 
grees above zero, while a robust man in 
prime condition remains warm in one of 
10 degrees below. The one has no circu- 
lation ; the other has his arteries filled 
with the vital fluid, pure blood. 








C. E. PAGE, M.D. 


THE MICROSCOPE. 


genus Mucedines specially comprises the 
mold on food, the species which we are 
to consider being known as fencillium 
crustaceum. The group marked a is mold 
as it appears to the naked eye when full- 
grown; a thickly clustering, moss-like 
development, whose presence is unpleas- 
antly evident to the nostrils as well as to 
the eyes. 

Shown by a microscope with a mod- 
erate magnifying power, this growth ap- 
pears to be composed of minute plants, 
the manner of its growth being by the 
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ramification of minute filaments, called | 
mycelium, and from these, here and there, | 
there arise thread-like stems which 
branch at the top and throw out rows of 
spores like strings of beads. As these | 


enlarged at d@, where the head of the fruit 
stem only is shown, magnified 620 diam- 
eters. A single chain of spores is still 
more enlarged at ¢,and the spores are 
seen to be spherical bodies or cells, but 


~ 


see Tian s fe 
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Forms oF Breap MoLp 


spores ripen they fall, as shown at ¢, 
where the ripened spores are represented 
as dropping from the plumed top of the 
stem. This figure is magnified 420 diam- 
eters, or over 170,000 areas. This fruit- 
bearing stage of the fungus is still more 


slightly attached to each other. As they 
ripen this slight attachment gives way, 
and the very minute spores are free. 
They float hither and thither in the at- 
mosphere, and when they fall upon a 
favoring substance, like a loaf of bread 
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or afragment of food, they at once sprout 
(see f), and thus new patches of mold are 
quickly formed, and spread so fast that 
the substance is quickly enveloped in the 
coating. 

But whence comes the mold which so 
quickly attacks food left exposed in a 
damp atmosphere? The minute spores 
are sO numerous and so light that they 
are carried everywhere inthe air. The 
seed (as it were) of the fungus being thus 


ever present, it needs but the proper con- | 
ditions of heat and moisture to develop | 


the plants when a proper foster substance 
is exposed. These spores have been 


gathered from the atmosphere, and iden- 





tified by microscopic examination. 
Molds are only to be guarded against 


——_—__ ———e  e— 


by freeing the apartments and closets 
wherein food is kept from moisture. A 
dry cellar and abundant ventilation are 
as essential to the preservation of good 
food as to the health of the occupants of 
a house. Too many mansions, otherwise 
attractive and homelike, are rendered 
damp by being closely shut in by shrub- 
bery and trees, or by having the windows 
too closely shaded by blinds or curtains. 
Opening the windows and admitting the 
sunlight will arrest the formation of mold 
upon walls. In cloudy, wet weather 
building a fire in the room and drying 
the air thoroughly will be effective. In 
damp cellars and the like, the fungus can 
be arrested by a free use of powdered 
sulphur, or by occasional whitewashing. 


MAN’S NATURAL FOOD. 


\ HAT is the natural food of man? 

As an abstract truth, the maxim 
of the physiologist Haller is absolutely 
unimpeachable: “Our proper nutriment 
should Consist of vegetable and semi- 
animal substances which can be eaten 
with relish before their natural taste 
has been disguised by artificial prepa- 
ration.” For even the most approved 
modes of grinding, bolting, leavening, 
cooking, spicing, heating, and freezing 
our food are, strictly speaking, abuses 
of our digestive organs. It is a fal- 
lacy to suppose that hot spices aid the 
process of digestion; they irritate the | 
stomach, and cause it to discharge the 
ingesta as rapidly as possible, as it would 
hasten to rid itself of tartarized antimony | 
or any other poison; but this very pre- | 
cipitation of the gastric functions pre- | 
vents the formation of healthy chyle. | 
There isan important difference between | 
rapid and thorough digestion. Ina sim- | 
ilar way, a high temperature of our food 
facilitates deglutition, but, by dispensing | 
with insalivation and the proper use of | 
our teeth, we make the stomach perform 
the work of our jaws and salivary glands; 
in other words, we make our food less 
digestible. By bolting our flour and ex- 
tracting the nutritive principle of various 





liquids, we fall into the opposite error ; 
we try to assist our digestive organs by 
performing mechanically a part of their 
proper and legitimate functions. The 
health of the human system can not be 
maintained on concentrated nutriment ; 
even the air we inhale contains azotic 
gases which must be separated from the 
life-sustaining principle by the action of 
our respiratory organs—not by any inor- 
ganic process. We can ng breathe pure 
oxygen. For analogous reasons, bran 
flour makes better bread than bolted 
flour; meat and saccharine fruits are 
healthier than meat-extracts and pure 
glucose. In short, artificial extracts and 
compounds are, on the whole, less whole- 
some than the palatable products of 
Nature. In the case of bran-flour and 
certain fruits with a large percentage of 
wholly innutritious matter, chemistry 
fails to account for this fact, but biology 
suggests the mediate cause: the normal 
type of our physical constitution dates 


| from a period when the digestive organs 


of our (frugivorous) ancestors adapted 
themselves to such food—a period com- 
pared with whose duration the age of 
grist-mills and made dishes is but of yes- 
terday.—L. OSWALD, zu the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. . 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Photographs in Natural Colors.— 
The announcement is again made that a pro- 
cess has been discovered for taking photo- 
gtaphs possessing all the brilliancy and deli- 
cacy of the natural colors, and an exhibition 
of pictures thus naturally colored has just 
been held in London. According to the re- 
ports, the colors are produced by the action 
of light alone in the camera, and owe nothing 
whatever to the artist’s brush. In the photo- 
graphs exhibited, the coloring appeared to be 
quite true to nature, and delicate tones and 
shades were clear to the view. The flesh tint 
was exact to life, and full justice was done to 
gorgeous regimentals. The protruded tongue 
ef a dog in one of the photographs possessed 
the exact color of nature. Some of the 
guests, says the English Mechanic, inspecting 
this collection, and not fully acquainted with 
the character of the latest invention, took it 
for granted that the work was done by skill- 
ful, artistic hands on ivory and other material, 
and could scarcely believe their eyes when 
informed that the color, as much as the form 
and outline, was produced by the light of 
day. Careful investigation, however, would 
then show that human handicraft was not in 
it; for there were touches and effects which 
Nature’s pencil of light could alone accom- 
plish. The contention is that photographs 
colored by artists, however clever, must be 
more or less “ monotonous, hard, untrue to 
Nature, and to the originals.” 

The process was discovered, it is said, bya 
Frerich scientist, but has since undergone 
improvement by the proprietor of the process 
in England. If the new system proves an 
unqualified success, the reward will not have 
been reaped without much labor in the past, 
for numerous attempts have been made to 
induce the sun-p@hcil to fix colors in the pic- 
ture it draws in the camera; but chemical 
and mechanical difficulties have stood in the 
way. In the new process colors are said not 
only to be faithfully produced, but protected 
from ‘the action of light by being passed 
through a boiling solution, of which gelatine 
forms the principal ingredient, and that some 
of the photographs so treated have been ex- 
posed for months to the sun without being in 
anywise affected by the ordeal. Unfortu- 
nately the process is yet unknown, as it is 
likely to be for some time to come.—Manu- 
facturer and Builder. 


New Compressed Air Locomo- 
TIVES.—In the last number of the Swedish 
Fernskéntoret, it is stated that a new com- 
pressed air locomotive has been invented and 
patented by R. Akerman, of Motala, Sweden. 
It is said that it wili run twelve miles with- 
out requiring replenishing, and draw three 
loaded tram cars at a speed which can be 
easily regulated. At an experimental trial, 
which took place at Stockholm a short time 
ago, the engine was started with a pressure 





of goo Ibs. to the inch in the reservoir, and 
when stopped in three-quarters of an hour’s 
time, 600 lbs. pressure remained. The revo- 
lutions per minute were 112, and the total 
number of revolutions made was 4,960, 
which, if the engine had been running ona 
road, would have been equal to over eight 
miles traversed. This engine seems to outdo 
the one invented by Colonel Beaumont, with 
which, however, satisfactory results have also 
been obtained. 


Faculty of Place in Birds and 
INSECTS.—The wonderful accuracy with which 
the carrier-pigeon determines the direction 
of its distant home has long been a subject 
of remark. It is evident that they can not be 
guided by remembrance, for they will return 
directly from places never visited by them 
before. Mr. J. H. Fabre has suggested that 
there is an undefined (?) faculty, a kind of topo- 
graphical sense, which enables certain birds 
and insects to find their way. This faculty is 
very well developed in certain insects. The 
sand-wasp, for example, boring its mine until 
a late hour of the day, closes the opening 
with a stone and then goes away toa dis- 
tance, but the next day it can find its home 
again. Bembex also, one of the hymenop- 
terous insects, which burrows in the sand, 
possesses the same faculty. Mr. Fabre has 
conducted a series of experiments with cer- 
tain insects, in order to test their intuition in 
this regard. A number of female moths were 
marked for identification, inclosed in a box, 
and “carried some distance from their nests. 
When released, they all went directly to- 
ward ‘their nests. In another experiment, 
they were kept in the box all night, and re- 
leased in the street of a town where they 
certainly had never been before. Each moth 
rose vertically, and directed its flight toward 
the south, where the nests were. Mr. Fabre, 
however, asserts that this peculiar sense of 
locality is totally absent in man, or that man 
has nothing analogous to it. This is a mis- 
take, for on the contrary this faculty exists in 
man, although comparatively in an undevel- 
oped condition, owing to the predominance 
of @ther and higher faculties. The woods- 
man, the hunter, the trapper, and the Indian 
certainly can find their way through pathless 
forests, where their more civilized fellows 
would surely be lost. 


Cold vs. Magnetism.—A recent in- 
vestigation, conducted in the physical labo- 
ratory of Harvard University, has led to the 
discovery of the remarkable fact that intense 
cold can deprive magnetized steel bars of 
nearly all the magnetism which may have 
been imparted to them. The intense cold 
was produced by solid carbonic acid. This 
fact has an important’bearing upon observa- 
tions of the magnetic condition of the earth 
taken in high latitudes; for what appear to 
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be daily and yearly changes in the earth’s 
magnetism may be due in large part to con— 
ditions of temperature which affect the mag- 
nets used in the observations. It also must 
be concluded that the molecular condition of 
steel is changed by great cold.— Boston 
Advertiser. 


The Apricot.—A correspondent of the 
American Farmer—Mr. John Saul, the well- 
known florist of Washington—thus warmly 
and intelligently discusses this cousin of the 
peach : 

** One of the most delicious fruits in cul- 
tivation is the Apricot, yet we find it in this 
latitude but little grown, and when culti- 
vated, with very indifferent success. Before 
venturing a remark on its cultivation, let us 
inquire where it comes from, trace it to its 
native habits, and we shall then more likely 
find out its requirements. It is native of 
Syria, Asia Minor, Persia, and other coun- 
tries having a warm, arid climate. In those 
countries we read of the Apricot growing 
freely and bearing profusely, quite as free as 
any of our ordinary fruits—the apple, peach, 
etc. It follows, that to cultivate this fruit 
successfully it must have a climate similar 
to its native home. Along the shores of the 
Mediterranean it succeeds well, but as we go 
north, success diminishes until we reach, say, 
the center of France, where it is still to be 
found as an orchard tree, but not with the 
success met on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. If an orchard is examined we shall 
find dead branches and occasionally dead 
trees, though not to as great an extent as in 
this country. Passing further on till we 
reach the latitude of Paris, when there we 
find it grown on walls, under glass, and re- 
quiring protection ; likewise in Great Britain, 
though in the south of England, as in the 
vicinity of Paris, some of the hardier varieties 
will perfect their fruit as standards. The 
apricot succeeds well in South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Southern California, New Mexico, etc. 
—all dry, warm climates. Need we be sur- 
prised when transplanted to the rich, moist 
alluvial soils of our valleys, that it soon 
catches the prevailing disease—cAil/s ? True, 
it may not show it in the same way as man, 
yet it is evident to any person going into an 
orchard in such localities and seeing the yel- 
low appearance of the trees, gummed and 
dead branches—dead trees. 

** Tt follows from the foregoing that to grow 
apricots successfully, a dry, sandy, warm 
soil, not over rich, nor yet the reverse, but 
moderate, is necessary. Occasionally we 
find trees in our city yards doing finely. Let 
us examine, and try and ascertain to what 
success is due. The trees had been planted 
close to the house, well sheltered, the roots 
most likely rooting close to the wall or per- 
haps under a brick pavement—dry and warm 
—approaching in a measure the conditions 
of their arid, sunny home, with just sufficient 
warm soil to nourish them. tn such posi- 
tions the tree will grow vigorously, continue 
healthy and bear abundantly. I have seen 





many such trees in this city, and have seen 
them farther north—in the State of New 
York--in just such positions breaking down 
with the weight of their golden fruit. It fol- 
lows from what I have written I attach more 
importance to having the roots in a dry, warm 
position, than I doto the position of the tops, 
though the latter should have all the benefits 
of our warm suns, and will be all the better 
if well sheltered.” 


CAPTAIN CORN. 


Caprain Corn, in the garden, 
Straight and strong and tall, 
No matter how high his neighbors grow, 
He overtops them all. 
With silken plume and bright green cloak, 
He really cuts a dash; 
But when he marries Lima Bean, 
He'll lose his rank—I think it’s mean— 
And be plain Succo Tash. 
—Harper's Young People. 


Introduction of Wheat into 
AMERICA.—Prior to the discovery of this con- 
tinent by Columbus, there was no cereal in 
America approaching in nature the wheat 
plant. It was not until 1530 that wheat found 
its way into Mexico, and then only by chance. 
A slave of Cortez found a few grains of wheat 
in a parcel of rice and showed them to his 
master, who ordered them to be planted. The 
result showed that wheat would thrive on 
Mexican soil, and to-day one of the finest 
wheat valleys in the world is near the Mexi- 
can capital. From Mexico the cereal found 
its way to Peru. Maria D’Escobar, wife of 
Don Diego de Chauves, carried a few grains 
to Lima which were planted, the entire prod- 
uct being used for seed for several successive 
crops. At Quito, in Equador, a monk of the 
order of St. Francis, by the name of Fray 
Iodosi Rixi, introduced th® new cereal; and 
it is said that the jar which contained the seeds 
planted is still preserved by the monks of 
Quito. Wheat was introduced into the pres- 
ent limits of the United States, contempora- 
neously with. the settlement of our country 
by the English and Dutch. 


Human Milk is found in general of 
a more bluish-white color than that of the 
cow, and possesses a sweeter taste. It yields 
cream in standing, which churns with much 
difficulty, and furnishes a pale, soft, oily but- 
ter. In China, it is said, human milk is sold 
for the nourishment of the aged. The follow- 
ing are analyses : 


Authority. 


3 


White 
women... 89 88.908 2.666 3,924 4.364 
he 14 88.36 
“y 4 87.806 
Colored 
women... 12 86.34 4.03 3.32 5.7% 


0.138 Vernois & 
Becquerel. 

o.23 Simon, 

0.285 ‘lidy. 


2.53 3-43 4-82 
4-021 3.523 4.265 


0.60 Mott. 
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FOSSILS IN MENTAL SCIENCE. 
— idea of purpose implies limita- | 
tion, but that does not lead neces- | 


sarily to fatuity, else everything in the | 


universe of matter and mind, being part | 
of some wondrous plan, must be regarded 
With some | 
thinkers the fact of organization appears | 


as bound “fast in fate.” 


to be allied to fatuity, and they are, there- | 
fore, very reluctant to accept the prin- 
ciple that it is the function of the brain 
in man to express mind. They feel com- 
pelled to admit the evidences of nervous 
structure so far as they relate brain to 
some peculiar and elevated sphere of 
action, but to admit that it is the sphere | 
of intellection, reflection, judgment, con- 
cerning matters of moral as well as of 
physical import in human life, is, in their 
opinion, to rob mind of its dignity as the 





highest and noblest attribute of man; 
to degrade into a commonplace function 
a quality almost divine. 

Science, with such thinkers, has to do 
with external nature only; when its 
Argus-eyes are turned to the scrutiny of 
mental phenomena it assumes a haughty, 


defiant, and even impious part, and be- 





comes “false science.” When they are 


| dog’s is little short of sacrilege. 


[June, 


told that it is at least as much our right 
and duty to examine the laws of human 
being as to investigate the properties of 
the soil or the relations of the planets, 
they reply, Possibly, but not in the same 
way, or by the application of principles 
which have been derived from the inves- 
tigation of matter. When it is claimed 
that the laws of vital growth and chemi- 


cal change are the same throughout 


nature, they fearfully protest against their 
adaptation to man, for to attempt to show 
|a parallel between the development of 
| the tissues of his body and those of a 


Yet, 


| these elevated sophists devise schemes 


of mental philosophy in which they set 
forth at much laborious length various 
qualities, functions, and conditions as be- 
longing to mind, and specify certain 
modes of action for it with dogmatic 
positiveness. They fly from one horn of 
their own dilemma to impale themselves 
upon the’ other; for while rejecting a 


| calm and logical analysis of mental phe- 


nomena, they abandon themselves to 
vague, indeterminate, and hollow specu- 
lation—turning from what is tangible and 


| self-evident to pursue airy phantoms. 


No thinker, from Democritus to Stew- 


| art, produced anything worthy of pres- 


ervation which was not founded upon 
definite phenomena. The sophists of 


Greece, the schoolmen of Alexandria and 


| the Middle Ages reason volubly and 
| often charmingly upon assumed pre- 
| mises, but their reasoning becomes plati- 


tude and balderdash when exposed to the 
keen logic of induction. 

It seems wonderful to us that in the 
brilliant light of our era there should be 
well-educated, even learned men, who 
are willing to appear as a surviving rem- 
nant of an order of thought belonging 
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to antiquity; but so it is. Perhaps they | from the pursuit of law, for which he had 
have a mission in the age which is so | been intended by his father. Travel, 
much beyond them. Perhaps they help | writing, and politics occupied his time 


to prevent a too rapid movement of sci- | from 1824 until 1837, when he secured the 


ence and philosophy, and so contribute | great object of his ambition—a seat in 


to making them definite and certain in | the House of Commons. The ludicrous 
| failure of his first speech before that body 


| has been often quoted, and also the pre- 


If so, let them live and 
air their doubts and fears; the Truth 


their results. 


they can not harm. 


| diction he then angrily cast in the teeth 


| of the jeering auditors—“ The time will 





> 


| come when you will hear me.” Two 


THE LATE. EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


NE of the most brilliant masters of 


| years later he delivered a speech which 


was listened to with respect and ap- 
political science since the days of ! provai. 

Richelieu, died at his resi- 

dence in London on the 

19th of April last. His ca- 

reer forms a piece of bio- 

graphical history which is 

hardly surpassed in ro- 
mantic interest by any tale 
of medieval caliph. A 
novelist of the ideal type, 
ardent and ambitious, he 
was at the same time a po- 
litical leader of the shrewd- 
est and most sagacious 
order. On the one side, 
delicately sentimental and 
imaginative ; on the other, 
politic, practical, auda- 
cious. This man, Benjam- 
in Disraeli,Earl of Beacons- 
field, was born of Hebrew 
lineage, in London, De- 
cember 21, 1805. His fath- 


er, Isaac Disraeli, won an 


Tue Late Eart or BraconsFieLp. 


eminent place as an author,his well-known )_ In 


works entitled, “Curiosities of Literature,” | 


1839 he married Mrs. Wyndham 
Lewis, a lady of wealth and high culture, 


and“Amenities of Literature,”being found | 
in all well-furnished libraries. Benjamin, | 
it may therefore be said, inherited his in- | 


clination to literature, and this inclina- 
tion was so strong that it drew him aside 


whose devotion to his fortunes contribut- 
ed greatly to his advancement in parlia- 
By 1848 he had ac- 
quired the distinguished place of leader 


mentary influence. 


of the Conservatives in the House, and 


. 
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was regarded the champion of the landed 
interest and even of the Church, espe- 
cially the High Church party. In 1852 
he was made Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the Derby ministry, but went 
out of office ere the year was out, on the 
restoration of Lord Russell to the Pre- 
miership. He, however, became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer again when 
Lord Derby, in 1858, was reinstated, and 
again in 1866, after the Government had 
experienced two changes in its ministry. 
The parliamentary measures of impor- 
tance then arrayed Mr. Gladstone as leader 
of the Liberals against Mr. Disraeli, as 
the champion of the Conservative or 
Tory interest, and their opposition was 
sharp and persistent ever afterward. 

On Lord Derhy’s resignation in 1868, 
Mr. Disraeli became Prime Minister, and 
held office for two years and a half, 
when, on the agitated discussion of the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
Parliament was dissolved, and the new 
Parliament contained a strong majority 
for the Opposition. Mr. Gladstone suc- 
ceeded him as Premier, and after an ad- 
ministration of about three years, re- 
signed, Mr. Disraeli stepping back into 
his old place with a strong Conserv- 
ative support. For about six years he 
wielded the authority of the Govern- 
ment, but employed it chiefly in diplo- 
matic negotiations with the leading Euro- 
pean powers, Turkey being their chief 
subject. Throughout these negotia- 
tions England appeared as the chief ally 
of the Porte, Mr. Disraeli, now Lord 
Beaconsfield, clearly showing his sym- 
In the Berlin Con- 
gress of the chief Powers of Europe, he 


pathy for the Turk. 


displayed great skill and sagacity in 
parading the resources and military pride 
of England, and restored, as it were, that 


nation’s influence in European councils. 
As regards the military campaigns in 
Afghanistan and South Africa, their ob- 
scure purposes, great expense, and com- 
parative failures, must remain as dark 
spots in Beaconsfield’s ministry. 

When the general elections were held 
in the spring of 1880, and it was expected 
by the Conservatives that their result 
would be a triumphant confirmation of 
the course of the Beaconsfield Adminis- 
tration, they were surprised by utter de- 
feat. At the hustings “the people had 
arraigned Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment for six years of inaction at home 
and menace abroad, and had condemned 
his policy in the mass as essentially un- 
English in its methods and tendencies.” 

It was in 1876 that the Queen called 
Mr. Disraeli to the House of Peers by 
investing him with the insignia and rank 
of an Earl. 

He was a man of rare versatility, as 
exhibited by his being able to write book 
after book of the imaginative sort, amid 
the excitements and absorption of politi- 
cal life. 
broke faith with party when his keen 
sense of opportunity dictated. Yet so 
boldly and skillfully did he play the 
game of Fortune that followers and foes 
could not but admire, while both alike 
never believed in him. It is said that, 
“among the Lords or in the Commons 
he seemed to stand apart from friend and 
foe, a mysterious figure.” 

Lord Beaconsfield offered to the ob- 
server a most interesting physio-mental 


Ambitious for preferment, he 


study. His temperament was a peculiar 
combination of the mental, motive, And 
vital elements, a morbid quality of the 





latter bordering on the lymphatic, im- 


parting the singular livid complexion 
' which impressed every one who saw him. 
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His hair and eyes disclosed his Hebrew 
stock even more than the anatomy of the 
face, though in the nose there were char- 
acteristics generally found in the Israelite, 
for instance, the broad nasal bone and 
the wide ala. The head was broad at 
the base, especially in the region of the 
temples and neighboring the ears, indi- 
cating superior vital powers, endurance, 
and tenacity. The forehead was narrow 
and high, widening somewhat as it neared 
the eyebrows, where it was prominent 
and rounded, indicating a sharp and 
specific type of perception, great ability 
in construing character, and power of 
close and minute criticism. The head 
rose loftily in the crown, impressing the 
character with steadfastness of purpose, 
The 
occipital region was developed strongly 


love of praise, and great ambition. 


in the region of courage and self-defen- 
siveness, contributing to, his well-known 
persistence in carrying out his plans, and 
undaunted demeanor when opposed, 
criticised, or censured. He was more 
audacious than circumspect, more shrewd 
and skillful in plan than cautious—in 
fact he had little fear, his objects being 
kept steadily in view—timidity or hesi- 
tation had no place in his counsels. 

We can not but admire the tact, skill, 
audacity, and persistence of the man who 
breasted the tide of English prejudice 
and sentiment, and fought his way from 
comparative obscurity to the first rank 
in English society and English author- 
ity. 
what boldness and perseverance, backed, 


He is an illustrious example of 


to be sure, by some great intellectual 
gifts, will accomplish. Yet we ques- 
tion the value of his example to the 
young men of the English-speaking na- 
tions, for we think that time will show 
that in all that this profound party 





leader did, self-aggrandizement was the 
actuating motive, and not the welfare 
and solid glory of people and country, 
He was a toady of the most brilliant 
order, at once flattering and cajoling the 
aristocratic and titled sons of fortune, 
and molding them to his will, and as such 
his remarkable connection with the En- 
glish Government, records no great ac- 
complishment for which civilization will 
inscribe his name onthe golden roll of 
nation-benefactors. 





LEGISLATIVE BARBARISM. 

F there be a remnant of barbarism in 

our civilization, it is certainly as man- 
ifest in polities as anywhere else. In 
New York City, and im’ the. legislative 
center of the State of New York, lately 
occurred one of the most unreserved and 
audacious exhibitions of unmixed barbar- 
ism in its treatment of questions of the 
highest public importance. Directly in 
the face of an organized movement, sup- 
ported by the best citizens of New York— 
a movement having for its object the 
thorough cleansing of streets in our great 
metropolis, laden with the accumulations 
of along and severe winter, directly in the 
face of the warnings of sanitary science, 
and the dictates of common reason, 
the men whose duty it is to remove 
the waste of the city refused to do it, 
and the men who control the political 
machinery of the State openly set at 
naught the claims of justice and duty, and 
refused to institute a measure for so essen- 
tial a work. We doubt whether a more 
obstinate piece of barbarism could be 


furnished by the natives of Patagonia or 
New Guinea. A good deal of indignant 
criticism has been published by our 
moralists with regard to the conduct of 
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the war in the Transvaal by English gen- 
erals, and with regard to the sanguinary 
strife between Chili and Peru, but, taking 
everything into consideration, we think 
that New York politicians are more de- 
serving of a premium for deliberate ma- 
lignancy than any South African or South 
American military tiger of whom we have 
received accounts, Selfishness and pro- 
pensity in the savage are productive of 
coarse and brutal deeds, but in the edu- 
cated, or so-called civilized politician, 
they appear to lead sometimes to conduct 
that is Satanic. 





THE INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY.—The 
session of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, for 1881, will be opened on 
the first Tuesday in October next, and 
all whocontemplate attending it will learn 
full particulars by addressing Fowler & 
Wells, 753 Broadway, N. Y., and asking 
for “Institute Circular.” It is well for 
applicants to do this early enough to 
have time for perusing the works neces- 
sary before the date on which the course 
begins. There is no other institute for 
giving instruction in character-reading 
according to Phrenology, and this Insti- 
tute holds but one session each year. 


Eo Our Correspondents, 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQuIRY FAIL TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. Is ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with — address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, 








ETHNOLOGY.—Question : Are Nott and 
Gliddon’s “Types of Mankind” and “ Indige- 
nous Races,” the best works on the subject ? 

©. E. ©. 
Answer; They are standard works, but not 





recent. You can read them, however, with 
profit, and also Wood’s “‘ Natural History of 
Man,” Bray’s “‘ Manual of Anthropology,” Lub- 
bock’s ‘‘ Prehistoric Times,’’ and Lyell, Tyler, 
Denison, Baldwin, are hignly esteemed authors 
on the subject of ethnology. 


Mr. HUXLEY’s PosITIon.—J. W. McC. 
—Mr. Huxley is an avowed disciple of Evolution, 
claiming that the evidences are sufficient to war- 
rant the belief that man has risen from a lower 
animal type. Hence his scientific writing is per- 
vaded with that bias. 


“ BLIZZARD.”—According to a corre- 
spondent of our friendly contemporary, the New 
York Hvening Post, “‘ blizzard” is a term much 
used of late to denote a severe and piercing 
storm. The word reaches us from Texas and 
from the plains of the far West, and is of Span- 
ish origin, as are many of the quaint-sounding 
idioms adopted by us from that part of the 
country. It is identical in derivation with the 
English word of so much less forcible meaning, 
breeze. The Spanish brisa, pronounced breeza, 
and meanivg primarily a stiff north-east wind, 
was easily corrupted by collation into the sound 
of bleeza. This into bleezad was easy, and hence 
blizzard. 


LOVER OF NOvELTY.—G. A. C.—Per- 
sons with large perceptive or observing organs, 
arelatively narrow head, active temperament, and 
but moderate Firmness and Caution, are naturally 
inclined to seek variety or novelty. A large en- 
dowment of Faith contributes to the moral phase 
of-the disposition of the person seeking variety ot 
experience and association in matters of moral 
and religious association. 


TAKING PLASTER CASTS.—Question : 
Will you please te.! me how to make a cast of 
ray head ? J. A. B. 

Answer; It would be a very difficult, if not im- 
possible matter for you to take a cast of your 
head yourself, as the process involves a good 
deal of manipulation. See the ‘Combined 
Annuals,” Old Series, for a complete description 
of the methods of taking casts in plaster of dif- 
ferent objects. 


WESTERN ALKALI LANDS.— Question : 
Will you please inform me through THz JOURNAL 
of the nature of the soil and the cause of the al- 
kali lands in our Western States and Territories, 
and oblige a subscriber ? M. 

Answer; These alkali lands are as a class flat 
or slightly basin-shaped, the soil being of a stiff 
clay, nearly impervious to water. In the wet 
seasons of the past, water accumulated upon 
them, the drainage of the higher levels bringing 
with it lime, soda, potash, ammonia, etc., in so- 
lution. As the water evaporated the alkaline 
matter was deposited, and when dry the flat 
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ground became hard and incrusted with the al- 
kali. In those regions were or are mineral 
springs which contribute their substance to 
the deposit. The springs of Nevada, for in- 
stance, are well-known bearers of saline matter, 
some localities having extensive deposits of salt, 
and there are in the north-west and central parts 
of that State “‘mud lakes,”’ which are nothing 
more than alkaline land in process of formation. 


BaBy FEEDING.—J. C.—Your ques- 
tions are in great part answered in the article 
entitled ‘“‘Baby ” in our last Number. The book 
“How we Fed the Baby” will be of service to 
you. Most mothers and nurses overfeed their 
young charges, and that is the reason for most 
of the stomach disorders which make babyhood 
a period of anxiety. j 

CARRIE B. H.—We can not open THE 
JOURNAL to give descriptions of character to any 
who may send us photographs. Ifwe were todo 
so every page of it would soon be so occupied. We 
wrote to tell you so, but not having your full 
name, the letter is just returned to us. Ifyou will 
send for ‘* Mirror of the Mind,’’ you will learn 
from that the conditions necessary for having a 
full description of character of yourself or any 
friend made from photographs. 

ERRATUM.—Mr. Todd’s full name. was 
incorrectly given in our last Number. It should 
have been Woodward H. Todd instead of Wil- 
liam H. Todd. 


2 GB hit Ebep Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















NECESSITY OF A KNOWLEDGE OF 
Human Nature.—(From a letter to the Pub- 
lishers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL). Men 
in public life are dependent upon the public 
largely for their success. Many intelligent and 
well-meaning men have become complete fail- 
ures, simply because they understood not Human 
Nature. They knew not how to strengthen their 
friends or disarm their enemies. 

How often we hear it said, “‘ Poor fellow, he 
means well, but is always in hot water.”” While 
of another, who is far from brilliant, ’tis said, 
“ He is lucky, as usual.” As though chance or 
luck had anything to do with the success of the 
one or the failure of the other. 

We should be acquainted with the strong for- 
tifications of those who are friendly to us or to 
the business of our life, and learn to see the ex- 
posed places and breeches in those of our enemies, 
or the enemies of the cause for which we hope to 
make them friends. 

In truth ’twere better for us not to know 





who our friends are than to be ignorant of our 
enemies, or their mode of attack. We are be- 
lieved to be on the aggressive. ‘‘ Hold the fort” 
is a good proverb; but “‘Storm the fort” is a 
better one. We are not only to be clothed with 
defensive armor, but also have given to us the 
sword of truth, To know when and how to at- 
tack, to know whether to fight or retreat, will 
depend largely upon whom our antagonist may 
be, and the strength of our weapons of defence 
and attack. There are times when a retreat is 
more honorable than a fight ; there are also vic- 
tories which are of no credit to the victor. 
The study of theology will not be sufficient to 
supply you with the information. We must 
deal with men as we find them—as they are ; not 
as men used to be, or as we hope they will be- 
come. The stern realities of life are the things 
presented by living men; the presentation of 
these to us by force of our surroundings, be they 
by choice or otherwise, go to make our peace or 
disquietude in proportion as we have learned 
how to disarm our foes, be they men, women, 
or circumstances. I have learned by closely 
observing, that my chances for success are en- 
hanced by having certain persons as my enemies 
rather than as my friends. One popular preacher 
has said, “The Lord deliver me from my 
friends.’’ 

Politicians ofttimes have been defeated simply 
because they have chosen the wrong men to 
advocate their claims. Unworthy persons have 
been elevated to positions of trust because of 
the influence exerted over the people by “stump 
speakers’’ of large hearts and smart heads, 

How often, when special work in a church is 
to be done, and the persons to undertake it must 
be chosen in haste, sad mistakes are made by the 
pastor in following the advice of certain advis- 
ers, who are ever free, but seldom competent, to 
give advice. The Scriptural injunction of Paul 
to Timothy, “Study to show thyself approved, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word,” etc., would at least remind 
us of the importance of not only understanding 
the words but the natures and dispositions of 
those who are to hear. 

I will not underestimate the benefit and im- 
portance of the study of Greek and Hebrew by 
the theological stadent, but I am perfectly safe 
in saying that an insight into the study of human 
nature by the channel of Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy will prove a greater blessing to him, 
to his people, and hence to his Maker, than the 
mastery of the dead languages. 

The preacher who preaches fo his people, 
rather than over them, to the ceiling, or under 
them, to the floor; he who looks his congrega- 
tion in the face, watches the changes which take 
place, the expression upon the countenance, will 
enjoy the study of “ Brain and Mind.” 


, 
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It will start him on an investigation of the 
powers of his own mind and desires of his own 
heart, and he will not rest satisfied until he has 
made some improvement in himself, and thereby 
becomes the more competent as a molder and 
fashioner of the thoughts and feelings of his 
hearers. WILLIAM HOLLINSHED, 
Pastor of M. P. Church, Lebanon, 


INJUSTICE TO THE HoG.—The Rev. 
Dr. Dobbs warmly defends the animal to which 
society is indebted for lard, ham, and other por- 
cine productions, against certain common ani- 
madversions of the day, thus : 

In the course of my researches at the State 
Fair, I naturally devoted some attention to the 
apartments occupied by the swine. Never was 
I more impressed with the gross and grievous 
injustice that has Leen done these, our fellow- 
mortals. As I saw them lying in the enjoyment 
of innocent felicity (though unconscious of their 
blessings); as I watched the faces, unfurrowed 
by care or guilt ; as I remarked them, in the ex- 
ercise of cultivating benevolence, eating for 
the good of others, putting upon their ribs and 
on their quarters the deposits which others will 
enjoy after they (the swine) shall have passed 
away, I could hardly repress my tears. Espe- 
cially was I moved when I recalled the odium 
which is undeservedly heaped upon them. 


—__—_—_ +e. —______- 


PERSONAL. 


Wiru1im Lawton, formerly a merchant of 
New York City, and a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Amcrican Institute, died 
at his house in New Rochelle, April 28th last, at 
the age of eighty-five years. Mr. Lawton is well 
known in connection with the highly-esteemed 
variety of blackberry which he first cultivated, 
and which was named after him. 

Mrs. Huaues, the mother of Thomas Hughes, 
has been so pleased with what she has heard of 
the new Tennessee colony that she has determin- 
ed to visit it, although more than eighty-three 
yeurs old. 

Tue oak frame in which Mrs. Hayes’ White 
House portrait is placed was carved by Cincin- 
nati lady-artists, with representations of oak- 
leaves, acorns, grapes, lilies, sunflewers, and 
hawthorn. The frame was paid for by a few 
prominent ladies of Cincinnati. 

Rev. Dr. MIX, of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Orange, N. J., in consequence of some dissat- 
isfaction in the congregation, recently gave no- 
tice of his intention to resign his pastorate. The 
church, by a very large majority, refused to con- 
sent to the resignation. 

Jupezn James GARLAND, of Lynchburg, Va., 
has just completed his eighty-eighth year. Of him 
a paper of that city says: “‘ He practiced law for 





fifty-eight years, for ten years was Judge of the 
Corporation Court of this city, and for eleven 
years was in public life as a member of the Leg- 
islature or Congress. To-day he is sitting and 
patiently trying cases and delivering opinions, 
showing great vigor of mind and considerable 
physical force.” 





_ 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Virtus is the politeness of the soul.— Balzac. 

‘ Report is a quick traveler, but not a safe 
guide. 

It is often the case that men, for the sake of 
getting a living, forget to live 

THE power to do great things generally arises 
from the willingness to do small things. 

RECOLLECT that trifles make perfection, and 
that perfection is no trifle.—Michael Angelo, 

A MAN with a very small head is like a pin 
without any, very apt to get into things beyond 
his depth. 

THROUGH woe we are taught to reflect, and we 
gather the honey of earthly wisdom, not from 
flowers, but from thorns. 

Ong of the illusions is that the present hour is 
not the critical, decisive hour. Write it on your 
heart that every day is the best day in the year. 
EMERSON. 

FarRTHER on—ah! how much farther? 
Count the milestones one by one. 
No; no counting, only trusting— 
It is better farther on. 

Every individual has a place to fill in the 
world, and is important in some respect, whether 
he chooses to be so or not.—HAWTHORNE. 

How narrow our souls become’ when absorbed 
in any present good or ill. It is only the thought 
of the future that makes them great. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“Waar Ladies Wear,” is the title of an article 
of an exchange. The right kind usually wear 
well, 

IF a young man hain’t got a well-balanced head 
I like to see him part his hair in the middle. 
Don’t you —BILLines, 

“Let us remove temptation from the path of 
youth,” as the frog said when he plunged into 
the water on seeing a boy take up a stone. 
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A Derrorr lady called at a drug store the 
other day and said: ‘‘I want a tooth-brush—a 
reai nice one. I want it for a spare bedroom.”’ 


A LITTLE boy was told by his mother to take 
a powder she had prepared for him, ‘ Powder! 
powder!’ said he ; “‘ mother, I ain’t a gun.” 

A New York man has discovered an “invisi- 
ble soap.’’ It must be the same article that our 
small boys have used in their daily ablutions 
from the most remote periods. 

NavtroaL.— Husband (jokingly), “O, I’m 
the mainstay of the family.”” Wife, ‘‘ Yes, and 
the jib-boom—and the—and the—” Small boy 
(from experience), ‘‘ And the spanker, too, mam- 
ma.’’ [Applause]. 

Ex-SUPERINTENDENT KIpp.e, of New York, 
sent recently the following toast to a social gath- 
ering : 

“ Our Public Schools—may their influence spread 

Until statesmen use grammar and dunces are 
dead ; 

Until no one dare say in this land of the free, 

He’s ‘done’ for he ‘did’; or it’s ‘her’ for it’s 











In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
detter class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





PARSON THORNE’S TRIAL. A Novel. B 
Emma May Buckingham, author of “ A Sel 
Made Woman,”’ “ Pearl,” “*The Silver Chal- 
ice.” 12mo, pp. 364. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. 

From prose to poetry and then back to prose, 
certainly indicates versatility in a writer. Miss 
Buckingham has evidently grown stronger with 
her author experience, for in this new venture 
she spreads before the reader’s eye a broader 
view of human nature than appears in her 
“Self-Made Woman.’”’ She shows, too, a spe- 
cifie appreciation of individual character, as 
some of her personages are well developed; 
“ Captain Nat,”’ for instance, is nicely delineated, 
and supplies the reader with much amusing 
material. ‘* Tabitha Goodenough,” too is by no 
means a weak production. We think the author 
must have drawn her from some living embodi- 
ment among her acquaintances, One thing 
which seems to us almost incredible, in view of 
the delicacy which invests ‘Una Riverton,” is 





the confidence she exhibits by showing ‘“‘ Min- 
nie’s’’ letter, full as it is of gossip relating to the 
parson and herself, to that gentleman. And the 
disclosures of personal experience, or love-life, 
on both sides, form the climacterics of the story. 
The gossips drive Una from the town, and 
render “‘ Doctor Thorne,” the parson, unbappy, 
of course. But patience, seeking, and waiting 
have their final reward, and two yearning hearts 
triumph over all malice, envy, and spite, and in 
the happiness of union forget past suffering. 
Miss Buckingham has impressed her volume 
with warmth and vigor which at times border on 
sensation, but her motive is high and the lesson 
she would teach healthful. 


Puan Facts For Otp anp Youne. By J. H. 


ry. 
Kellogg, M.D., Member of American Public 
Health Association, American Society for Ad- 





va , ete. 12mo, pp. 512. 
Segner & Condit, Publishers, Burlington, Iowa. 

There is no lack of treatises, medical and mor- 
al, on the evils growing out of the ignorance, in- 
difference, and willfulnmess of people in their 
sexual relations, but these evils are so great and 
obstinate that we are always ready to welcome a 
new book from an earnest, sincere teacher of 
physiological truth and moral purity. The 
more laborers in this field the better for society, 
for too much can scarcely be said to warn and 
instruct old and young in regard to the impro- 
priety and vice resultant from carelessness and 
indiscretion in social and private life. Dr. Kel- 
logg bas accumulated in one bulky volume a 
large amount of matter bearing upon the sexual 
functions. He sets forth the principles of biol- 
ogy and heredity in their relation to man, and 
points to many of the customs and mannerisms 
of every-day life whose influence is corrupting. 
He supplies therapeutical advice of the hygienic 
character, and indicates methods for the proper 
training of youth that they may be inspired with 
high and noble purposes, and made elements of 
true social elevation and prosperity. 


OvuTiINe oF ELocuTion AND COMPREHENSIVE 
MANUAL OF PRINCIPLES. By G. Walter Dale, 
Vocal Culturist and Lecturer in Elocution. 
12mo, PB 354. Price, $1.50. Danville, Ind. : 
Normal Teacher Publishing House, or J. E. 
Sherrill. 


The author of this new treatise on elocution 
gives us a well-digested arrangement of the the- 
oretical principles and practical methods involy- 
ed in vocal culture, and has evidently striven to 
render a subject which has not a few difficulties 
clear to the general student, so that one who de- 
sires to pursue the study of elocution, and can 
not avail himself of the aid of a teacher, may take 
this manual and follow its directions with full 
confidence. The selections are excellent, com- 
prising most of the masters of English literature, 
and sufficiently abundant to cover a broad field 
of thought and sentiment. 


. 
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Henperson’s Hanp-B00K oF PLANTS. B 
ter Henderson, author of “Gardening for Prof- 
it,” “Practical Floriculture,’’ etc., pp. 410. 
Published by Peter Henderson & Company, 
New York. 

Like everything which Mr. Henderson has 
published heretofore, this large and well-printed 
list of plants, ornamental and edible, is thorough- 
ly practical, and supplies an old need of the gar- 
dener and horticalturist. We welcome it our- 
selves to our library, because we have occasion 
now and then to answer questions bearing on 
horticulture, and usually find it a matter of labor 
to procure technical information. In the list, 
care has been taken to give the common as well 
as scientific name of a plant, and brief instruc- 
tions for propagation and culture are included 


with respect to the leading ornamental and use- | 


ful varieties. The order of arrangement ts alpha- 
betical, so that one can readily turn to any plant 
wanted. 


Ina’s Vistr To Virernta. By Sara Keables 
Hunt, author of “ Yusuf in Egypt,’’ etc. Price, 
50 cents. Southern Methodist Publishing 
House, Nashville, Tenn. 

An attractive tale for children, at once pleas- 
ing, and inculeating the highest Christian moral- 
ity, without being preachy or prosy. Mrs. Hunt 
is known to the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL as an agreeable writer, with a bias to- 
ward story telling, which is happily illustrated 
here. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


How To LEARN PHRENOLOGY, With Hints as 
to the Study of Character. Illustrated. By L. 
N. Fowler, author of “‘ Lectures on Man,” etc. 
Price, paper, 15 cents. L.N. Fowler, Publisher, 
London. 

A succinct exposition of the principles of 
mental science on the practical basis of phienol- 
ogy, prepared in Prof. Fowler’s usually clear and 
direct style, and well adapted for a wide circu- 
lation. 

A CHAPTER ON Noszs (Reprinted from The 
Phrenological Magazine). Tlustrated. Edited 
by Alfred T. Story, author of “A Manual of 
Phrenology,” ete. Price, paper,15 cents. L. N. 
Fowler, Publisher, London. 

In this well-printed little brochure, Mr. Story 
describes the physiognomical indications of the 
different types of the human nose, which are 
usually to be seen in society. He has taken for 
his guide the views of standard authoritics, ard 
woven them into au interesting and suggestive 
essay. 

Sartor Resartus: The Life and Opinions of 
Herr Teufelsdréckh. By Thomas Carlyle. Print- 
ed witbout abridgment. S8vo, paper. Price, 25 
cents. 


Pe- | 





Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co., of New York, add 
this remarkable work of the great Scottish 
thinker to their well-known Standard Series. 

Tue Notritive Cure: A Statement of its 
Principles and Methods. By Robert Walter, 
M.D., with Introduction by Rev. Joel Schwartz, 
D.D. Paper, price 15 cents. An exposition of 
well-known hygienic principles, blended with 
some views of an original character, based upon 
the author’s own experience. Same publishers. 


Diary oF A MINIsTeR’s Wire. By Almedia M. 
Brown. Parts I. and II., No. 53 Standard Series 
(octavo). Price, 15 cents. Same publishers as 
above. This is a case of overdoing the matter for 
the sake, we suppose, of exciting the mirth of 
the reader. The author has made an unfortunate 
choice of a subject for her fun. 


BuoyING THE CHANNEL; or, True or False 
Lights on Temperance. By Rev. Theodore L, Cuy- 
ler, D.D. Price, 5 cents, or 60 cents a dozen. New 
York: The National Temperance Society and 
Publication House. An excellent reply to the 
advocates of moderate drinking. 


Wine DRINKING AND THE SORIPTURES. 
Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL.D. Price, 10 cents. 
Published by the same. An able argument on 
the Scripture phase of the drink question. 


By 


Wine Awake. Current numbers of this ad- 
mirable juvenile, published by Lathrop & Co., 
of Boston, are at hand. There is nothing of the 
kind superior to it. 


- Spectre Basis. A Lecture by E. A. Weston, of 
Brooklyn, Pa., which presents a strong argument 
against the prevailing view of the necessity of 
metallic money for the purposes of trade. 


Tae ALP, published in Washington, is a 
spirited advocate of social reform, good educa- 
tion, temperance, anti-tobacco, etc. It has our 
cordial sympathy. 


JouHN SavL’s CaTALOGuE oF PLANTS for the 
spring of 1881. A descriptive list of new, rare, 
and beautiful plants, Crotons, Dracaenas, etc., 
etc., with prices. John Saul, Nurseryman’ 
Washington, D. C. 


APPLeton’s RarLway and Steam Nuvigation 
Guide, Editions for April. Price 25 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


SureicaL TREATMENT of Naso- Pharyngeal 
Catarrh. By D. H. Goodwillie, M.D., D.D.8. 
Read before the Amcrican Medical Association. 
Reprinted from the Medical Gazette, July 31, 
13880. 

Weatuer Review ror Fesrvary. From the 
office of the Chief Signal Officer, War Depart- 
ment, Washington. The percentage of verifica- 
tion for the “probabilities” of the month 
reached 88.2. 








